













_ and then are suffered to sink gradually back again. into obli-|ey 









nameless sort of pei 
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' years ago, as 

rhe at the dandy epoch was already an old 
nor Mame ee he did, iran Ere bzecerelly known. He 
| had a aod her ue soo had neither 
pmach now to play his old part of Buck and 
gracelessness of his young- 
ted upon again. He was left with a 
stitution, a ruined an unlovely fame, to 
cycle posially- Rael which no one re- 
owed yours to the set of men surround- 
fc e made debility the vogue, and. un- 
hliness de mgueur. The dandies were for some time suc- 
ful in their worthless endeavours. ‘They established qui 

eoais of effeminacy. The world of fashion bow 
the clothes-horse. 















Literature. 





THE ENVY OF THE WORLD. 





There is more truth than poetry in these verses; but 
worth copying for the truth that is in them.—Zd. Alb. 


All the nations how they hate us! 
How they do vitu 
If they could ann 
Ob, how. happy they would be! 

What can we have done to fire them, 
that doth inspire them, 
we desire them, 
When we leave them all so free? 


ndy,” he writes, “ is akin to the maccaro- 
stocking he claims classicali- 


, a8 above, in “ Beppo,” As to both words, he 
suggests that “their day may not be long:” 


Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, 

There is an entry, moreover, in Byron’s diary, under date of 
February, 1814 :—‘“ I wonder how the deuce an 
make such a world; for what purpose da fo 
were ordained,—and kings, and fellows of colleges, and wo- 
men ofa certain age, and many men of any age, and myself 
most of all,” etc. 

Quincey (born in 1785), in his “ Autobiographical Re- 
collections,” relates pleasantly how, when quite a 
walking with his elder brother in the neighbourhood of 
Greenhays, the paternal mansion on the outskirts of Man 
ter, a boy issued from a factory, and called out insultingly af: 
ter them, “ Halloa, bucks!” adding derisive shouts of “ 
boots!” in allusion to the fact that the young gentlemen wore 
Hessian boots, “a crime that could not be forgiven in’ the 
Lancashire of that day, because it expressed the double offence 
being aristocratic and being outiandish.”. As to’the term 
bucks, “ the reader,” writes De Quincey, “ may fail:to 

i But the reader is wrong. . 
dandies, which was what the villain meant, had not‘ been born 
so that he could not have called us by that name, unless | 2P° 
through the spirit of prophecy. Buck was the nearest word at 
i ocabulary ; he gave us all he could, 

and let us dream the rest.” Forthe punishment inflicted upon 
“ the villain,’ and the story of the subsequent feud between 
the young gentlemen and the factory “hands” of. the neigh- 
bourhood, the curious must be referred to the origin 
In a note upon the word dandies, De Quincey says, “ This 
word, however, exists in Jack-a-dandy, & very old English 


Jack-a-dandy: is certainly old enough. In “Wit and Drol- 
lery,” 1682, appears the verse: 


My love. is blithe and bucksome, 
And sweet and fine as can be, 

Fresh and gay as the flowers in May, 
And looks like Jack-a-Dandy; 


And in Mr. Thomas Brown’s works (more remarkable for 
their humour than their delicacy, by the w 
taph upon the Charming Peggy,” appear the 
To tell the truth as short as can be, 
She killed herself with drinkin 
And all for her dear Jack-a-Dandy 


As a curious instance of the confusion to which slang words 
and phrases are liable, I may add, by way of note, that in the 

Glossary of Rhyming Slang—a secret to 
in vogue amongst the costermongers, an 
substitution of words and sentences which rhy 
words intended to be kept secret—attached to the 
Dictionary” published by Mr. Hotten in 1859, the words 
Jack-Dandy are understood to signify brandy,—clearly a de- 
parture from the original meaning of the former word. 
Captain Grose, the antiquary, published the first edition of 
his “Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” im 1785. 
He makes no mention of the word dandy in its modern sense, 
though he gives dandy grey russet “a dirty brown,” and men- 
cry of “ Lhat’s the dandy, %. ¢., the ton, the clever 
thing,” and “'That’s the barber,” were favourite phrases in 
ouths of the common people of that day and earlier, 
their approbation of an 


Occupied with peaceful labour, 
Ne’er do we attack a neighbour ; 
If we ever draw a sabre 

It is but to return a blow. 
Never, basely acting under 
Love of glory or of plunder, 


Unprovoked on any foe. 


All in turn attempt to use us, 
Find they can’t, and then abuse us, 
Being able to accuse us 

Not of any act unjust; 

Pore cceemn. than we, 01d Oapan's 
ns, With our peculiar notions, 
In the midst of their commotions 
Stand unmoved ; to their disgust. 


Then we won't adopt their phrases; 
Treat their ile a CTAZES ; 
bast our laughter raises, 


Don’t revere their ns, 
And their priestly exhibitions, 


we ought to do; 


Smile when they upbraid and chide us, 
And, wherein theyjcan’t abide us, 
When hing sneer at and deride us; 
ing at our own expense, 
. Then we wash our hands and faces 
Not.alone, like other races, 
Which in Continental places, 
Gives the natives great offence. 


And, what vexes most the nations, 
We, for all solicitations, 
Out of all their complications 
Keep ourselves with constant will; 
Weigh their auguries as a feather; 
In their spite our troubles weather; 
Round us while they rage together : 
Go right on, and prosper still. 


NOTES ON DANDIES. 
A slang word is a sort of foundling; its origin veiled in 
its position equivocal, its destiny defyin, 
rr serge from the gloom in which it first 


Sy 





concerning 

rooms, and parliament h and palaces, its right 
thoroughly acknowledged. The philolo- 
themselves heralds or pursuivants to in- 
into the gentle birth and pure worth of words, and as- 
as it were, which among them is entitled to bear 
ur, have not an easy time of it. There is a fashion 
which seems to over-ride rule; and accident has 
into the account. The world of our lan 
orld of society, is made up of English and alien, of old 
new, of unquestionable and doubtful. “ Words often 
slackly at anchor on their 

Under the manipulations of time, 
are often altered almost to positive reversal. 
t become methods of abuse. Phrases of accepted 
circles of Shakspeare’s age are now re- 
pectabl mg a in ace ane 

e eno’ a collog wa 

to the colonies, and on their return home on 
among the brethren they left behind them 


action, measure, or 
in the slang cry of “ That's 
ose also gives the word Dandy- 
cant Biber | et, T 
N tells us in his “Glossary,” is “ 
whether prat is formed from brat ; 
the same source comes Jack-a-Da 
abbreviation of dandy.” 
small coin was issued, called a dandy-prat: andin Massinger’s 
r” is to befound the line: 
é The smug dandy-prat smells us out whatever we are doing. 
The prefix Jack seems to have a sort of sportive significance 
as in Jack Fool, Jack Ketch, Jack Pudding, Jack-a- 4 
Webster, in his “ Dictio 
dandin, “ a noddy, a ningy. 
tle connection between the dandy of the 
such a character as the George Dandin of Moliére. 
From consideration of the word we will now turn to the 
thing it was supposed to 
Captain Gronow, in the second series of his “ Recollections” 
(1862) writes: “ How unspeakably odious—with a few bril- 
liant exceptions, such as Alvanley and others—were the dan- 
dies of forty years ago! ’ 
nothing vere? wan begs Me their. insolence. ” 
generally not high- righ, nor very good-look- 
eye Tee on Ata on. arrogated to said 
es the ‘ setting up their own fancied 
i and despising their betters, Heaven | fashion’s sake. He never really liked it; and although he 


vee every where 
who constitate the ticket” of later years. 


his, Archdeacon 


doubted ; but from 
In Henry the Seven 
etymologies,” says Dean play of the “ Virgin 


»’ derives dandy from the French 
But there would seem to be lit- 


They were a, motl 





freely.and had no luck. ‘They hated 



























s alt onaatanelioel peelaw: ,Y. oat and the. stiff 
crava 7m y of our own day. He may properl 
be regarded as a founder of the dandy race, Aan sage A 
did not remain in to witness the zenith of gl 
and folly at which afterwards arrived. He had 
left London for ever early in 1816. He was then only thirty- 
eight; but was utterly rnined and disgraced. He had quar- 
relled with and, it was alleged, defrauded a Mr. Meyler, his 
partner at play. Byron writes of his flight and exile, “ When 
Brummell was obliged (by that affair of poor Meyler, whe 
thence acquired the name of ‘ Dick the Dandy-Killer’—it was 
about money, and debt, and all that) to return to France, he 
knew no ch ; and ha acquired a grammar for the 
purpose of study, our friend Davies was asked what 
progsms Siwmueell had wade i nch, he responded, ‘ That 
demons” Bo a oo eee tine ok cl coton 
e a nes ing of clothes was 
a ion | 


this man of obscure birth and 


























and, full, compared to “a 
s mufiling was said to he 
necessary in order to conceal the scars left by an o on 
swellings in the Prince's neck. 
Brummell invented the ae ey i a white cambric arava, 
“a foot in height.” “§ g before his dressing-glass, anc 
with his chin poked up to the ceiling, he would, by the gen- 
tle and gradual declension of hia lower jaw, crease the cravat 
to reasonable ” or dimensions that passed for 
reasonable in those days, The starched cravats came to be 
the necessaries of.a gentileman’s life, Brummeil, it is 
did not the starching to excess. It was the 
who came him who were wont to test the fit- 
ness of their crayats for use, by if they could be taised 
by one corner three parts of ength without bending. 
Bere Pei race Heese smo ee 
white tops, w! soon st) e ¢ to} 
His tailors were Schweitzer and Davidson, in Brie Birset, Sait 
Meyer, in Conduit Street. A baronet, “ following Brummell’s ia 
dress at a humble di ” asked Schweitzer what cloth he +” ~ - 
recommended for coats. The tailor answers, “ Well, sir, the 
Prince wears superfine, and Mr. Brummell the Bath coating ; 
bait Mt lo tenenateriel which yon choose, fir Joes’ pom must Ea 
right. Suppose we say Bath coating. I think Mr, Brum- 
mell has a trifle the preference.” The trousers opening at the 
bottom of the leg and closing over the boot with buttons and 
loops were invented by Brummell, and were quite the rage 
for some peer Trousers began to be worn in evening dress 
about 1816, Captain Gronow, who patronised a French 
tailor (Staub, of the Rue Richelieu), re that he was in- 
vited to Manchester House by Hertford, “ to have the 
honour of meeting the Prince.” He went to, the ball dressed. 
a la Frangaise, and eorrectly, as he fancied, “ with white neck- 
eloth and, waistcoat, black trousers, shoes, and silk stockings.” 
He was informed in the course of the evening that the Prince 
was much ised at any one venturing to a) in his pres- 
ence without knee-breeches, and that he considered it a want 
ot proper respect to him. less than a month, however, the ‘ 
Prince was to be seen at a ball at Lady Cholmondeley’s wear- 
ing the objectionable articles of attire, which have thenceforth 
became a recognised part of strict evening dress. 
Of course, it became a fashion to exaggerate the Beau’s fas- 
tidiouspess concerning his toilet. He is said to have employed 
at least two glovers to make his gloves,—-the first. being en 
trusted exclusively with the making of the thnmbs, the second 
with the fingers and the rest of the hand; to have made his 
blacking with champagne ; to have had the ties of his cravata 
2 designed for him by an eminent portrait-painter ; to have en- 
gaged three hairdressers to arrange his ‘hair,—one being en- 
arested with. hia tormples, one with the tront, and the thire 
with his occiput. But these stories are manifestly fanciful, 
aa er retes and bat pepliowton of gras vares, “lt wes 
and snuff-bo: a ce no jue. was 
he | og his box gteofally ‘with 
one hand only, the left; and in, this, as in other matters, he 
was scrupulously imitated by his admirers and disciples. The 
dandies did not smoke, holding pipes in abomination; and 
cigars were only just being introduced in a small way by the 
ieee, But cme | were great snuil-takers, 
as indeed were many ladies and gentlemen of that day. Queen 
Cherlotte was never seen without her gold box, and a good 
deal of snuff powdering her royal countenance. A critic, 
writing about a performance of the “Inconstant,” in 1811 
notes that Mrs. Jordan, who _— Bisarre, in one point acted 
Se ee eck e hanks kar tend, wish scat 
wiiX F; a er hand, whic e af- 
reading before she spoke. Mrs, Jordan 
Be eater eh” Ge fea 
‘inch, she alwi 
to -have only. taken snuff for 
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THE ALBION. 
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1798,—a proper tim 
because the Tenth had scent to bear 


ed himself 





bere: the use of which was in course of ‘abandonmeént in 
onable circles. Pitt had laid a tax upon the article in 
“1795. “Vi were made to find a substitute for flour 
-in the manufacture of the powder, Lord William Murray, a 
son of the Duke of Atholl, ha taken out a patent in 1796 

“for making starch from horse-chesthuts.”” Then the W 
party took the question up. The Duke of Bedford and hi 
ds entered into engagements with each other to forfeit 
large sums of money if any of them were to be found wearing 
powder or after a certain date, the object being to dis; 
: int the er in the amount he expected to realize by 
; tax. There was a general cropping, docking, washing; 
and combing at Woburn Abbey.’ But for long years after: 
wards the army continued to wear powder. ; 
Brummell was a member of Brookes’s Club, and also’ of 





















bert Ogle, outlawed. He 
provided by the existing clubs. Sir Thomas Stepney ex; | gentleman 
‘ ed that these were inyatiably the same. whe ee 
_joints or beef-steaks, the boiled fowl with apple-sauce, and ax 
je tart,—that’s all we have, sir, ‘at our clubs, 
very monotonous fare it is.” ‘The Prince thereupon 
sent for his cook, Watier, and pro to him to found ¢ 
“mew club, which should ‘make ‘its: dinners ‘a s . Wa 
otier was not unwilling ; took a house at’the corner of Bolton 
Street, and appointed the Prince’s page, ‘manager| 
and Labourie, of ay —— kitchen, oe Fora A hater xs 
‘was successf yron ofitas “a su ub. 
“Phere was the same tgection to it, however, fiat’ applied to 
- Mr. Toote’s tailors, Messrs. Burgess & Co.,—though “ fashion; 
able, it-was ‘very dear.” The dinnérs' were exquisite. 
“bourie vied with the best Parisian couks. The club was vé 
exclusive. Country gentlemen were rigidly black-bal 
Brommell a that their boots smelt ‘so strongly ‘of 
horse-dung and blacking. But the play was terribly 
high—the favourite game being Macao—and this ruined Wa- 
4 tier’s at last. It was su eventually, Seater eG * 
a gambling club, known as Crockford’s, built by Wya 
n 1827. After his quarrel with the Prince, Brummell ap- 
“peared more frequently at the clubs, and became known as a 
high player. On one occasion he rose up the winner of twen- 
-six ‘thousand pounds. If the poor fellow could have 
ped then !—but it was all gone in a night or two. He 
‘was completely beggared at last. The “myrmidons of the 
- law,” as some writers are fond of calling the sheriff's officers, 
were anxiotisly looking for him. He dined off a cold fowl and 
bottle of claret (from Watier’s), showed himself at the Opera, 
- left early, — into a post-chaise, travelled all night as fast 
as horses could take him, and was at Dover the next ‘morn- 
ving. Immediately on his arTival he hired a small vessel, 
- placed his carriage on board, and ina few hours was safely 
fanded at Calais. 
© ‘ For some years he had maintained his high position in soci- 
- ety, notwithstanding the notorious fact that the Prince had 
‘ wn all fayour from him. He bore up st his dis- 


with —assuming a } ; giving out, 
rd : ereaseniag wo tain 























marks a year out of 


Roos, sixteenth Baron 


















de 


to De Roos. 


great gallantry, 

-"indeed, that Ae had cut the Prince, and threa 
the old King into fashion agdin. To the last he maintain 
with the Duke and Duchess of York. He met 
‘the Prince on various occasions without betraying the slight- 
est desire to remind him of their former intimacy, or to re- 
«gain his favour by any servile sort of conciliation. At this 
~ time, indeed, the behaviour of the Beau was far more ‘digni- 
~ fied than that of the Prince.’ ‘The! four chiefs ‘of the dandy 
ere Lord Alvanley, Sir H Mildmay, Mr. Pierre- 
Mr. Brummell. They won a considerable sum 
elated with their. good fortune, determined to 
friends and the town in general by a magnificent 
at the Argyle Rooms in July, 1813. The 
led not only with Brummell, but also with 
y. Yet he did not hesitate to express a 
resent at the ball. An invitation was ac- 
to him in the names of the four gentie- 
were the providers of the entertainment. Bn his 
shook hands cordially with Lord Alvanley and Mr. 
——_ took no notice ee of the presence of 
Mildmay—completely ignoring their existence, 
\utited to hin Sourtesy "the others. Bromma. capeomed 

co as the others. mmell ex 

sense of the Prince's breach of good 


De roperty, 
ceived hvery 
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ton, Leicestershire, 
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ee ball err 


this, as tpon in the same county, bel 
jeman in ‘burope does not appear to much advan 
© fate altogether was'a great 

Byron wrote in his diary 


Sat the manieetede ie the character earn gy 8 


onk, and been the subject of much admiration. Wotton, 











be that he was also in part induced to resign his co on, | 2¢w Scotch aristocracy to back 
from the fact that the army ‘were still compelled to wear hair- 


Chief Justice in Eyre of all 
the 33rd‘ year of a, VII 


of the 


1542, he poe the 
died. on, September 20, 1543, leavi 


Suocess. »“ I liked the _ , you we deere eal fre and - Gauges, 
: ‘they were ‘alwa ; : estates to his successor :— . 
Oe nad |ton Roos Liticolnahive, and lands in Melton Roos, Beckby, 
, i K *Barnaby, Ulceby, W: 
Elsham; ani Lincolnshire ; the 
of| the Stoke, and all the lands, d&g, in. Orston, 


atier’s, withthe exception of Moore and Spe 


“ 


drunk, and taken my degree in dissi ; 
‘no pedantry, and not being overbearing, we Tas 


founder'of the house 

“fore, the’ and padding which afterwards became indis- earliest Yorkists, who, by a — 
ope toa Daren There can be no doubt, indeed, eee oe ae — Pe - 

Jn the says fa Ite 9 re org den Ge Manners (or. De Manneriis), whd.in 25th of 1 
neck, so the stays in later er became Rceenery to ages: Bye _ cael ney ), ; of Henry 

un : royal ‘waist, and were as- marks 
suaned Ur Bieday ei ues of cose ent to their patro timberland, and whom Lord John 
‘Tne carivatares of the day exhibit ‘an Miustrious P ‘aga | safely include in his next edition of the Manners 
difted up’ and g to insert his 1 ints Dar Sir de Manners was certainly extant in Henry 
“ leathers” of a size he was skidee 5 sister ia time; and in 1272 held Hothal, now called Etal, of the Mus- 
-securely lashed to the bed- to give a sort of camp barony in that county, and his sop 
in furtherance of in'1 shriek wore tT ‘80 much land—two knights’ fees 
Fhe ma ened tre A of XVI. of France, | Strained é 
~needing aid of tall to pat on end off, with- of knighthood. His grandson, Sir Robert, who succeeded in 
out creasing, his srkallelodses of &) make and kind, | 1849, was a distinct historical 


, and their son, Sir Robert 
modern sense the true founder—the man to. whom we owe it 
that there is a Duke of Rutland at Belvoir and a Lord John 
Manners to talk refined Toryism in the Lower House. Sir 
Robert was, an early Yorkist, and Edward IV. 
twenty marks out of some Percy forfeitures, Locre, 
Newslede, Shenbow, and Elyngham 
mensely profitable Sheriffdom of Northumberland, an oflice 
which was in all but name a most important vice-royalty. 
Neville, the king-maker, liked him too, and gave him twenty 
Barnard Castle, and he managed so 
adroitly, or) was personally a man of such pleasant bearing, 
that when the Percies returned in 1480 they appointed him 
La, | Master Forester. His crowning achievement was, however, 
his marriage with Eleanor, sister and co-heir of Edmond de 
, Norman of Normans, of the real 
conquering blood, and owner of some of the 
land carved by his ancestor out of the Saxon kingdom. The 
real hold over England still remained with the few of these 
people who had survived the wars of the 
brought into the new family vast | 
shire, and Rutland, and Lincolnshire, among them the barony 
of Belvoir Castle, a splendid stronghold built by Robert de 
Todenai, in the Conqueror’s time. It descended from him to 
the Albini, and Isabel d’Albini brought it in Henry IIL’s time 
The place has been built and re-built, but a Bel- 
voir Castle has been a noble’s house of the first rank in Eng- 
land since the Conquest, a remark not true, we believe, of any 
other house in the kingdom. Edmond de Roos dying with- 
out issue in 1508, the barony fell into abeyance between his 
sisters, but Isabel the secon 
wife of Sir Thomas Lovell 
on Eleanor’s son, George ners, 
baronies of De Roos, Vaux, Trusbut, and Belvoir. So power- 
ful did these lordships make him, that he aspired to a semi- 
royal alliance, and married Anne, sole daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas St. Leger, by Anne of York, eldest daughter 
of Edward IV. His eldest son, Thomas Manners, inherited 
under his ‘father’s will the manors and lands of Pokley, Bind- 
lowe, Howsom, Oswoldirk, and Anpleford, besides half the 
, of the whole remainder of which he re- 
in the 16th Henry VIII. The family had now 


; together with the im; 


dying also 
of Ryhall the baro 


whi 


risen to the grade of the greater baro 
flowed in its veins, and in consideration of that fact Thomas 
was, On the 18th of June, 1525, created Earl of Rutland. 
The new Earl was a courtier, conducted Anne Boleyn from 
Greenwich to her coronation, and sat as one of her judges, 
and fought with success against the- insurgents in the Pilgri- 
fr Grace. In 15389 he was appointed Chamberlain to 
Anne of Cleves, Henry’s “ Flemish mare,” in 1540 he was 
aces north of the Trent, and in 
he received a magnificent slice 
he King gave him the manor of Mus- 
possessions of the dissolved 
ory of Osulveston, and of the manors of Waltham and 
‘Croxton, in the same county, as also of the manors of Upwell, 
Outwell, Elme, and Ermithe, in Norfolk and Suffolk, belong- 
ing to the dissolved monastery of Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, 
also of the manor of Branston, in Northamptonshire, belong- 
ing to the dissolved abbey of Lilleshall, in Shropshire, 
with the manors of Bellesdale and Helmesley, and the rectory 
of the church of Helmesley, belonging to the dissolved mon- 
of Kirkham, in Yorkshire, with lands in Brandesdale, 
g to the abbey 
ke of Norfolk into Scotland, and 
, besides an estate to each 
10,000 to each 


of his father’s lands in North- 
Manners may, we believe, 


in chief—that he was “con- 
to take on himself the honour and responsibilities 


figure, for in the 17th of Ed- 
ward II. he was certified as a man entitled by ancestral de- 
and in the ist of Edward III. he distin- 
by his defence of Norham Castle against the 
ts. Edward, who had an idea apparentl 
him, one of 
which threw back the Union, ordered him to take seisin of 
Selkirkshire and the forest of Selkirk and Ettrick, which, of 
course, he did not retain. He had, however, his own lands 
and bits.of new grants in Northumberland, helped Lord Grey 
of Wark materially in his defeat of the Earls of March and 
Sutherland, and received in reward what in that age was 
equivalent to a peerage, the right of fortifying his house at 
Etal. He was subsequently one of the Wardens of the 
Marches, fought at Neville’s Cross, and generally proved him- 
self astout and efficient gentleman. His son, Sir John, who 
married a widow, daughter of Sir Henry de la Val, of Seton De- 
laval, was dead before the 4th of Henry IV.,and their son, Sir 
John de Manners, was a regular Bor 
and heavily fined for the murder of William Heroa and Ro- 
bert Atkinson, but was, nevertheless, knighted and regarded 
apparently as a very decent person. People had to be killed 


der chief, was pursued 


trawby, Glamford 


‘ined 
nd-twenty. 






Statherne, Hardby, Howes, 
and Redmilde, in Leicestershire ; in Dalton and Na 
‘ : | 7 ‘alts f j 9 ' or u . 

‘was c, fll ona is chatger, while | ENGLAND'S LEADING FAMILIES, | ca'Coitingham, in Northamptonshire: in Collesden ren’ 
the was in the 10th Hussars avg ol the o of his at ig (Continued.) and Richtone, in Bedfordshire: and in Clipston, in Bucking 
oon ‘tha gure, was ered. Cah, em, jedigeruomr Se eed gia i a hee aad ee 

2 ri France | fair The Manners have been gentl in in »| of 1s, 58d., payable to the Kin, 


for lands purchased ¢, 
exchanged, and over and above rents and deductions 
bailiffs and stewards’ rents. To his wife he left several mano, 
to the yoanly pane of £700.. « 

The first : the rebuilding of Belvoir Castle, whig, 
Henry, the second Earl a. The latter was a paz. 
zan of the Dudleys, and was flung, on Mary’s accession, in, 
thé Fleet ; but he made iis peace, and was es tain. 
General of the forces int to-act against ce. “Bi, 
beth continued the royal favour, both to him and his gon, wh, 
was sent, while still a royal ward, against the Northern Ear 
grew up a “ profound Ja 


er’ anda man of Saati accom. 

plishments, and died in 1587, leaving an only child, Elizabety, 

who became, as heiress-general, Baroness de Roos, marrie{ 

William Cecil Lord Burghley, —, of the statesman, anj 

gerried the De Ross barony for a moment into that, ney 
y: 

The earldom, however, remained, falling to John Mannen 
brother of the last Earl, who died in a few months, and wy 
succeeded by his son Roger, fifth Earl, and Essex’s fast friend, 
When Essex made his mad attempt Rutland was by his side 
and with the Earl of Southampton was thrown into prison, 
He was not, however- Lie. = to trial, ‘and was released o 
the accession of James L., with whom Essex’s plot was inti. 
mately connected. After the accession of that King he wa 
sent on a complimentary embassy to Denmark, and was 
pointed steward of the manor and soke of Grantham. 
died June 26, 1612, ha matried Elizabeth, daughter an 
heir of the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, but having no chil. 
dren by her, the Earldom devolved on his brother, Francis 
sixth Earl of Rutland. ‘This Earl, also, had spent the early 
part of his life in foreign travel. On the accession of Jama 
he was made a Knightof the Bath, and, on his brother’s death, 
Lord-Lieutenant' of Lincolnshire and Justice in Eyre of the 
forests, &c., north of the Trent; in 1616 a Knight of the Gar. 
ter, and accompanied ‘the King to Scotland. 1623 he had 
the command of a fleet of ships and pinnaces appointed to 


Tee, 
L's 


Robert, in 1278, held 


of creating a 
@ many ideas 


° : bring Prince Charles back from Spain, and died December 1!, 
Watier’s, a new club which had been instituted but a few | im those days, and the killer's son, Sir Robert, not only was | 1639. 
years. Ata dinner-party at Carlton House, at which se uninjured. by his father’s crime, but in the 27th of Henry IV.) Jn 1616 Earl Francis miade.a claim to the barony of Rov, 
members of White’s and Brookes’s were present, the Princg | 9btamed a joint grant with the Percy of the of Sir Ro-| as heir male of Henry, nineteenth Baron, William Cecil, the 
‘of Wales had made inquiry concerning the kind of dinne married a of the despoiled 


son of Elizabeth Manners, having died in the lifetime of his 
father without children. The ancient barony was, neverthe 
less, awarded to another, William Cecil, as heir general. The 
Crown, however, at the same time, created, by patent, a ne 
barony of Roos of Hanluke, Trusbut, and’ Belvoir, in the per. 
son of Earl Francis; and William dying in 1618 with. 
out issue, the ancient barony of Roos reverted tothe Manner, 
Earl Francis, however, leaving only ® daughter, Katherine, 
married to the first George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, ani 
afterwards to the Earl of Antrim, the barony of Roos became 

in separated from the earldom of Rutland. Atter the death 
of the second George Villiers it fell into abeyance between 
the heirs-general of the sisters of Earl Francis, till in 1806 this 
abeyance was terminated in favour of Charlotte Boyle Wal- 
singham, the wife of Lord Henry Fitz-Gerald (fourth son of 
the first Duke of Leinster), as one of the co-heirs of the ba 
rony, she and her descendants taking the name of “ De Ros,” 
in addition to Fitz-Gerald. Her second son is the present 
Lord de Ros—a mistake in the writ of summons to his bro- 
ther and predecessor which seems now likely to be perpe- 
tuated. : 

Earl Francis was succeeded as seventh Ear] of Rutland by 
his brother, George Manners, who was knighted in the Irish 
wars in 1599 by the Earl of Essex, married. an aunt of tv 
Lord Falkland, and died in his house in the Savoy, in March, 
1641, leaving no children, when the earldom devolved on 
John Manners, of Nether Haddon, Derbyshire (a property 
obtained by this branch by marriage from Sir George Ver- 
non, called the “ Knight of the Peak”), grandson of Sir Joho 
Manners, second son of the first Earl.’ John, eighth Earl of 
Rutland, had been Sheriff of Derbyshire, and one of its repre 
sentatives in the Parliament of April, 1640. He had married 
in 1628, a daughter of Edward, Lord Montague of Buughten, 
and perhaps from coming freshly out of the ranks of the | Si 
try he espoused the P ae leading Pres- 
byterian Peer in the civil wars. He retired from active poli- 
tical life after Colonel Pride’s “ Purge,” and after the Resto- 
ration occupied himself in rebuilding Belvoir Castle, which 
had been nearly demolished during the sgavning revolt- 
tionary period. He died September 29, 1679. His only sw- 
viving son and successor, John, ninth Earl of Rutland, had 
sat in the first Parliament after the Restoration for the 
county of Leicester, and in the April preceding his father’s 
death had been called up to the House of Peers as Lord Man- 
ners of Haddon. His opinions were congenial with those of 
the “ country party,” but he took no prominent part in poli- 
tics during this reign. His firs with one of the 
Pierrepont family having proved unfortunate in its cons- 
quences. he procured, in 1668,an Act of Parliament to di- 
vorce him from his wife, he then bearing the courtesy title 
of Lord Ross. This act was not carried through without warm 
debates, all the bishops but two voting against, and the Duke 
of York strongly opposing it. The King on the other hand 
as warmly supported it, and Burnet tells us it was looked 
upon as the prelude to the divorce of Charles himself. The 
Earl remarried twice, the last wife, by whom alone he left chil- 
dren, being Catherine, daughter of Baptist) Noel, Viscount 
Campden. Rutland, who hated Court life, and London, staked 
his head in the Revolution, being one of the Peers who at 
Nottingham associated themselves against the Government, 
and lived thenceforward in retirement. He was, however, 95 
the head of a family who had contributed qoely to the Ke- 
volution, created Marquis of Granby and Duke of Rutland on 
29th of March, 1703, and survived his new ho eight years. 

His son John, second Duke of Rutland, the second 
daughter of the celebrated William Lord Russell, and so pro- 
duced some of Lady Russell’s best letters; but he was a mal 
of no note whatever, and the grandson John, the third Duke, 
was little more di ished. He held, however, high office, 
in the Household, was singularly as a coun 4 
tleman, and married Bridget Sutton, heiress'ot the late 
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The Duke’s eldest son, wha died before him in October, peale for a considerable time, it is to the b on the the Hotel, where Mr, Keke- 
eves the own Marquis of Granby, whose name is | Piazza nna asi Seanral es ie taki ce. And} wich’s pati pce gem Roe hicks benevolently down 
irijiar to us on the sign of old inns. He was a dis-|is it notso? Are not the of his Ho sacred? and | upon you from. the coffee-room wall, it is amusing to take up 
’ otipenene la ihe cavalry at the battle of Minden, | are they not about now? Peal, ye bells! send the | one of the journals and read it with your after-dinner 
served distinction in the subsequent campai: message towards ' et. Such a tem in——but the quotation is uncompli- 


on i eaven 

the Continent. His conduct on the trial of Lord Gasexe The balcony is covered with crimson hangings, and exhi- 
Sackville for cowardice was marked by great generosity. | bits in the centre of its balustrade a transparent elliptical ob- 
They had been on bad terms in the ‘army, but, when sum- | ject, a barrel of glass suspended on an axis—the wheel of for- 
moned as a witness for the prosecution, Granby softened and} tune, A functionary, seated in a corner of the balcony, hands 
the evidence against Sackville as much as possible | the ninety numbers, one by one, to an individual in a crim- 
tly with truth. On May 14, 1763, on George Gren-|son robe and a black velvet cap, who proclaims the numbers 

ig Lord Bute, Granby was appointed Master-| aloud; whilst another functionary, on his right, puts them | feminine adornments as delicate and exquisite as the stone 

of the Ordnance, and on August 13, 1766, was made |into the wheel. “ Number ninety!” the man in crimson at| tracery of the Cathedral windows. O, to see our own Jemi- 

-in-Chief. He had been proponed for the office | last cries out, in strong and joyous strains; responded to with | ma revetthe oe deep flounces of the priceless lace of Honi- 

year before—chiefly to apite the e of Cumberland ; | cheers from three: ar four hundred voices below, for now the|ton! Yet the girl’s ankle is a good one, and looks just as well 

resisting, Grenville desisted at the express re- | tedious introduction is over, and the real ceremony is to begin. | beneath “egr white muslin. Just beyond, by way of contrast, 

of Granby himself. Lord Granby continued to hold | But first, pray observe the crowd filling the Piazza—priests | there is the shop of the Plainworkers’ Society—in its window 

office and a seat in the Cabinet till January, 1770, when, | and lay folk, men and women, old and young, all attentive | several extremely becoming nightcaps, and other articles of 

entirely disapproving of the proceedings in the case of John | with their whole soul; some quivering with emotion, others | female dress; whose names I can’t conjecture. Moreover, 

Wilkes’s n, he both spoke and voted sy the Minis- | accustomed, hardened to it—hi and desponding doubt/| there are four backs in the close—yes, actually four ; care- 
try, and notwithstanding the request of the King to the con- | balancing each other in their countenances ; some lips moving | fully shut and barricaded are their windows as I pass, as if 

trary, resigned all his employments, and went into strong op- | in prayer, others wide apart, pale bluish: an unhappy set, of| the cashiers knew there was a stray literary man in the vici- 
to Lord North’s Government. His death in the au-| people, a forlorn rabble, you would say, were there not, at the| nity. Further, there is the Clarence Hotel; doubtless the 

n of the same year, in the prime of life, and of great and | same time, so much beauty, did not somany of these furrowed, | proximity of that hostelry to the Cathedral portends good 

increasing reputation and popularity, prevented him proba- | degraded faces, and of these dirty heads, exhibit signs of be- | port wine. . 

ply from redeeming the name of Rutland from the mediocrity | longing to arace capable of great sentiments and great deeds,} Exeter is artistic and poetic. Its very silversmiths are emu- 
which had for several generations attached to it. He had | Close to me is an elderly bearded man, his eyes fixed on the/|lous of Cellini; its nurserymen are horticultural artists; its 
married a daughter of Charles Duke of Somerset, and his | balcony; im his right hand is a crucifix, in his left a lottery- | private Bet are many of them absolute pictures. Rouge- 
eldest surviving son by her, Charles, succeeded his grandfa-|ticket ; he contrives to let the ticket come in contact with the | mont, Mr. Gard’s place, Is the most chafming seclusionin the 
as fourth Duke of ‘Rutland. Lord George Manners, his | crucifix, as if kissing it. No doubt it should be done mysteri- | world; rus in wrhe—a delightful garden in the midst of a city 
son, became the heir of his brother Robert, and took | ously, unseen, to bring luck, , —a spot of unseen and unsuspected beauty, that a magician 

the name of Sutton. Lord George’s fourth son, CharlesMan-| The principal actor appears above—a boy clad in. white, | might have created. How glad the worthy M. P. must be to 
ners Sutton, became ultimately, in 1804, Archbishop of Can-| like an angel, and beautiful as an angel, as so many children | return to it from the gabble of St, Stephen’s and the odour of 
terbury. The Archbishop’s eldest’ son, again bearing the | are here; on his head he wears a broad, grey, felt hat, which | Thames! When last at Exeter I visited the studio of a some- 
game name, was speaker of the House of Commons from | adds something comic, Pierrot-like, to the angel. He is to wae young artist named Wid ; an enthusias- 
7 for seventeen years, and on March 10, 1835, was created | draw the numbers; but before he stretches out his hand for | tic follower of Landseer, Ansdell, Rosa Bonheur; a lover of 
Bottesford and Viscount Sostenbury. Another peer-|the all-important grasp, music is heard—a great flourish of horses in their maddest moods, stags on the moorland, all un- 

ge also was uired for the, Manners family by Thomas, | trum How clearly, almost in words, the music speaks. |tamed and untamable creatures. He was at that period 
fish son of ct Geenee Manners-Sutton, who became succes-| Hearken, ye Romans! your holy father, the successor of the | painting the picture of the Poltimore Hunt, since presented 
sively Solicitor-General, a Baron of the Exchequer, and Lord} Apostles, has invited you to become rich. It is your own| to Lord Poltimore by histenantry. The painter pitched his 
Chancellor of Ireland, and Baron Manners, of Foston, Lin-| fault in not having bought tickets, or it is the will of Heaven | tent above Poltimore Park, when autumn's fiery finger was 
ire, in 1807. if any of you be baffled in this legitimate aspiration. Some of'| on the woods, and painted the landscape from Sidmouth Gap 

The fourth Duke of Rutland was the early friend of the | you have, perhaps, gone begging to procure the means of’ se-| to Killerton—seat of the Aclands—so that the scene includes 

r Pitt ; the late Marquis of Granby, his father, having | curing a ticket; well, as soon as you shall have won, you can | Blackdown Hills, Broadclyst Church, Hantsham Break, and 

Pons davoeed follower of Lord Chatham. He had been one | give alms in your turn. Some ot may have pawned or/|a glorious sweep of picturesque country. The Hunt was well 
of the members for the University of Cambridge, at which |sold your bed-clothes; never mind, when: you win you can| grouped, Lord Poltimore being, of course, the chief figure ; 
niversity he sought and made the acquaintance of young| buy new. You can hire a palace, and furnish it with gold | and there were also portraits of several Devon celebrities, in- 
Pitt—five years his junior. When they both came to live in| and silver, ivory and ebony. You have all'left.your work to| cluding Sir Stafford Northcote, the Reverend John Russell, 
London a close intimacy and fast, friendship was formed be-|come here, and you will all return home unable to work.|last of the “hunting parsons;” and Evans, the huntsman, 
tween them, which continued to the close of the Duke’s life, | Quite right; why should you waste beautiful life on tedious | whose feats of daring and sagacity are famous. There was 
and determined the politics of the Manners family on the} labour,when one moment may bestow incalculable treasures 3n | also a separate portrait of the financier of the Conservatives, 
a side. It was through the interest of the Duke ot Rut-| you? Now, children of our holy father, the first number. in progress, in which. he was represented on horseback, and 
with Sir James Lowther that Pitt first entered the| The white-clad boy has plunged his hand into the transpa-|in hunting costume. How characteristic of Englishmen! 
House for one of the latter's boroughs. When Pitt formed] rent barrel and drawn forth a small roll of paper, which he | Here is Sir Stafford, man of thought, who has studied every 
his Ministry in 1783, Rutland entered the Cabinet as Lord| reverentially passes on to a prelate at his side, who, after un- | phase of politics and literature, of whose moral and intellec- 
Privy Seal, and at the commencement of 1784 the Duke was | rolling and reading it, tenders it to the same functionary who | tual character Devon and England are proud ; and he chooses 
han gd accept the office of Lord-Lieutenant of ireland.|had placed the numbers in the wheel, and who now, after | to be painted as a fox-hunter. This is sensible. A man of 
post was not an easy one. “This city” (Dublin), he | reading it, hands it to the man in the faded crimson'robe, and | half his capacity would be painted in his study, with his fin- 
writes in the August of the following year, “is, in a great | he calls out in a sonorous woice, “ Here, number fourteen is 

under the dominion and tyranny ofthe mob. Per-|drawn!” f ; geil umes of his own essays on shelves behind him. 

sons are daily marked out for the operation of tarringand| An indescribable sound is heard from the Piazza, a heaving] Dawlish, the prettiest village in England, is an easy run b 
ing; the magistrates neglect their duty ; and none of| of the sea of human beings, a common sigh of three or four} rail from Exeter ; and in summer the citizens turn out in mul- 

the rioters—till to-day, when one man wasseized in the fact— | hundred hearts, a subdued outburst of disappointment or im- | titudes for a matutine dip on those yellow sands. Tho South 
haye been taken, while the corps of volunteers in the neigh- | patience, whilst a single shrill voice of intense: happinessmarks | Devon Railway runs a cheap“ bathing train” daily. What a 
bourhood seem, as it were, to countenance these outrages. In| the winner somewhere in the crowd. But presently the mu-|luxury for dwellers in ‘a city—even though that city be as 
short, the state of Dublin calls loudly for an immediate and | sic holds out to them anew the golden hope; the angel-boy | beautiful and healthy as Exeter! Ihave styled Dawlish “the 
interposition of Government.” Pitt endeavoured to| again draws a number, fifty-seven. New disappointment, | prettiest village in England ;” and I hold to that opinion, 
heal this state of things by stimulating Irish commerce, and | music. Hearken, ye Romans! denizens of the Eiernal City, | though some ofits rivals run it very close. There is Bowness, 
some propositions of his extending the principles of free | be neither chicken-hearted nor too ambitious. Two numbers} on Windermere, with scenery around it of such mountains, 


trade between the two countries were modified into “ elevea | are drawn, but three remain, and even'these can bring a hand- | lakes, and waterfalls as Devon certainly cannot show; there 
v! is Troutbeck, longest and quaintest of villages, to which 


resolutions” by the Duke, and passed in that shape through | some fortune. j i t 

the Irish Legislature. However, they were rendered unpala-| Third number, fifty-one. Disappointment, music. Hearken, | Christopher North awarded the palm, and which is famous 

table to the in the shape which they ultimately assumed | ye Romans! did you hear the entranced exclamations of the| for the Mortal Man Inn, on whose sign board swings the fol- 

afler their passage through the English islature, and such} winners? A good many there are, I dare say! How envia- | lowing queer specimen of “lake poetry :”— 

was the outcry in Ireland that the Bill introduced into the| ble is their lot! How they -will feast and dance to-night. IES RAS |e OR 

Irish Legislature to carry them into law was obliged to be | They will eat maccaroni and gallinaccio (turkey), and drink Wh ia thy nose ppt b ft read, 

withdrawn. But in other respects the Duke’s Government | Montefiascone in the Polombella! But something is in store 0, silly wight, with cheaks so pale 

was popular. rather through his personal habits and charac- | yet, for others array, me fourth number, forty-one. Disap- It comes by drinking Troutbeck ale. 

ter than any remarkable ability on his part. ‘“ Young,” says|pointment, music. Hearken, ye Romans! remember that our i ; 

Lord Stanhope,“ of noble; aspect,and of princely fortune, he | holy father is not father to this city alone, but to the whole | *26re 7 also ce pa whose noble Castle is among the 

was generous, frank, and amiable, as became the son of the | State, and many, many are those who have been blessed to- mons —_ ng ~“e memorials of history and romance ; 

gallant Granby. Fond of pleasure, he held a court of much | day by the four numbers already drawn. One yet remains to th da, his 7°38 t rapid Eden, with Corby Castle, of the 
ificence; and the succession of various entertainments | make the happy ones happier still, and to comfort those hith- ae nigh on . opposite side—a village beloved by 

‘that he gave, splendid as they were in themselves, derived a| erto neglected ; here it is, forty-two. en) judges —~ een relishers of scenery as Wordsworth 

‘ a from his Duchess, a daughter of the house of} A cry of astonishment is increased by something that al-| °° + esecey 4 ut Dawlish is better than either. Beau- 

aufort, and one of the most beautiful women of her day, | most tastes of the miraculous, spreading like a flash among} - , and torrent, and sylvan chasm, and old historic 

But besides and beyond his outward accomplishments, the|the crowd. The story is related thata blind girl, having in- castle ; aed more beautiful is the fresh, free, living, snd re- 

confidential letters of the Duke to Pitt show him to have pos- | voked her patroness, Sta. Agnese, and having subsequently so patli - f ; > ) 

sessed both ability and application in business.” His Irish | seen the numbers forty-one and forty-two in a dream, is now}. payee , un cs mpary: , is rapidly changing from a village 

career, however, was cut short in October, 1787, by a putrid | actually the winner of ten scudi (£2). Some of the people are he V Ne own. illas of the first-class are rapidly rising on the 

fever, which carried him off at the early age of thirty-four. | seen to withdraw at once to the neighbouring Piazza Navona, aie ; ommee with double coach-houses—cottages of gen- 

‘His son and successor, John Henry, fifth Duke of Rutland, | where stands the Church of Sta. Agnese, there to ingratiate ? - plentiful; there is much talk of crescents and ter- 

passed. through life without attaining any political promi-| themselves with this mighty lady-saint; others disperse in |TM08 — the old village, with its street of shops on each 

hence, remaining a constant Tory; and dying, January 20,| various directions, while the last flourish of the trumpet 8h _ & pay eanane rivulet, will always.be the quaintest 

1857, was succeeded by his eldest son, Charles Cecil John, | sounds. . _ ny oe part of Dawlish. There is nothing like 
and present Duke of Rutland, who, as Marquis of| Hearken, ye Romans! our holy father will distribute his}" Dowlish i < it is unique. : 

Granby, was rather prominent in the House of Commons as a gifts again on Saturday next. Whether ye go begging, or sel- oe eoli 18 pleasanter, perhaps, in the winter’ than in sum- 

Tory of the oldest type—a staunch and unbending Protec-| ling, whatever you do, by all means, provide yourselves with | M¢r- suane 1s more practicable; and the man who desires 

tionkat, and in foreign politics a disciple of the old Holy Al-| tickets for next Saturday. oS aoe y to enjoy{the ocean may visit it in solitude. He must 

liance school. He is unmarried, and his next brother, Lord| By this means, the treasury of the Pope continues to talk to i ce none can overhear, and listen to its vracular 

John Manners, filled the office of First Commissioner of|make sure of some hundred thousand scudi a year, and a nd there are sandy bays beneath the ruddy cliffs of 

Woods and Forests in the Derby Cabinets, and is well known | there is but little doubt that, were the King of Italy es- = sh, where it is possible to obtain these interviews with 

both as politician and a partizan of High Church princi-| tablished in the Capitol, and were he to abolish the ang | 0818108 Poseidon. One can almost 

ples, and.author of some verses, two of which struck the pub-| there would be found men, among the crowd from the Pi- Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 


mentary; and the ferocities of journalism cannot put one out 
of humour with Exeter, : oo vn 
What a charming place is a Cathedral close. I neyer en- 
ter those tranquil precincts without experiencing a momenta- 
ry wish that I was a dignitary of the church. At one corner 
of the Exeter close there is a Honiton lace shop, filled with 


on his lips, looking awfully wise, and with several yo- 


ear as expressing the very worst form of feudal feeling, |azza Madonna, willing to become brigands to restore the Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
and will be quoted against him as long as he lives. temporal power ef the Pope, or of the Pontiff-King, as it is Horace says something about “Atra C £ enuitem ;” 
The history of the family explains his lines. For genera- | now the fashion to call him. but on the oi, of teen no lhaaapedhcqpen efy Aue Cura 
pres they. nn oem patricians, te ome a. —_+—_—_— shtogether. He cannot set, his cloven hoot upon these yellow 
bet mili ©, ¥ Dna one = asteinningies aitnow je TAMAR LAND. sands, You may not hear his villanous suggestions, by rea- 
patricians; doing and enjoying , son of the merry song of the breeze, and the endless toss and 


much confidence in their o. «claims, and, therefore,very apt| There is no land which I love so well.as the land of the bl - 
to push forward those of their order. They have been and|Tamar. I have beated on Windermere—ay, and lis- per. ane table 2e Ene saa ye reed on so — 
are English en. simply, and though that itis @ high|tened to Wordsworth as we walked by the margin of Ry-| with to travel in first-class railway carriages—but let him not 
pov aas of its ki a, still Belvoir and its dependencies is, to say r I have tried hom lag ales, Pert a — B na Fr attempt to give us headaches and bad appetites when we can 
east, an ample recompense. eand meets many artis ow something of the ‘e : - 
glory which lies around Highland lochs—not to mention the pox nae hana of Thalatta, and sniff the acrid odour of the 


beauty of Highland lassies. I have never seen Killarney ;|" When the poet Keats was at Teignmouth, he went 


THE LOTTERY AT ROME. but if I do not soon, it will be my own fault, and not that of a 
hundred hospitable friends, who long to land me in Ireland. Over the hills to Dawlish, 


F a : 

_| {Brom the MS. Papers of the late M. Goldschmidt.) Hitherto, however, the region I love best is that which Tamar | Where there happened to be a fair, of which he narrates 
The lottery is drawn at Rome in the Piazza Madonna | divides. that 

every Saturday, at 12 o'clock precisely. It is almost touching} Exeter, the only city in the is famous’ for its The gingerbread nuts were smallish. 

to see the venerable Papal sdministration, generally so inter-| quaintness and its beauty. Itis like a glimpse into the an-| I fear the author of “ Endymion” was enticed into this libel 

por ag! d and slow, coming out as nimble and punctual | tique world to walk those narrow streets—to look at those| by the rhyme. However that may be, the Dawlish of to-day 

as i renowned barber, when it is to shave the peo-| fantastic timber houses, with their balconies and’ gables—to'|is a pleasant sojourn either for poet or proser. Delightful are 





‘pla by. their own free will. . At the first sound of the church | see the noble Cathedral, with the choughs eddying around its | the cliffs, line beyond line way, often touched with the 
noon, the actors make their appearance on the| towers. So poetic, artistic, gentle 'y; is the air of the an-'| tender beauty of an bre, EY sunset—saffron and crim- 
cient city, that it seems an anomaly to note, that nowhere in {son and im 
England do political and theological discussions 


ghtful are the long stretches of 
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‘and irreparable griefs are truly. 
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did you sey? Are you .aware shat roy have got a jackal 
8 8, 


tleman was Mr. Stephens, Her Majesty’s Consul at 

nd. You ma ne how delighted’ I was at the 

x , and at the. being able to tame a al my- 
self. Ltook:him, down to the stable, tied him firmly to a sort 


i 


in one corner, gare him a comfortable bed, and 
"aged pty ens side. No one else dared to go 
him, @ sli |! test 
frantic 'struggies to break his cord again. As’ I left 
walked tar the 4 ¢ he eran we, at 
me. This, I regret to tell, was the last 
: toward the end of dinner one of the waiters 
‘voce, “ E partito, ora!” I -was ‘too much 
ly. Some-of the foolish, cowardly men in the 
ave cut the rope which they were afraid to hold, 
., Mr. Stephens was most kind, and to make up 
disappaintment, said, “Never mind, I will send 
from Trebizond one of my fine large mastifis,” And 
done: “Arslan” is a noble fellow, and I am grate- 
gift; but a jackal tamed by, myself would have been 
!—Lady Hornby's “ Constantinople.” 
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THE FEENIANS AND THE O'DONOGHUE. 

The O’Donoghue is at war with the United Feenian brother- 
od. This gallant corps, over which the spirit of ‘the val- 
iant “Meagher of the sword” lovingly presides, do not ap- 
to entertain that reverence for the representative of Ire- 
d’s ancient kings which would have been natural and de- 
cent. “ Meagher of the sword” has been organising them in 

ing all things ready for that final battle 


E 


Fe 


America, and making 
day when, to the soul-stirring tune of “Erin go bragh,” the | | 


U ;Feenians ‘will..sweep the miserable Anglo-Saxon 
fromthe face.of the earth. General Meagher at present re- 
mains with the reserve. His post is with the waggons and 
the commissariat of the Feenian army. The ee 
have; however,atrived in Dublin, where they maybe di 
vered. by. shose who:choose, to look for them, swearing the 
most awful oaths of socreay, Sharpening blunt pikes, si 
national hymns very much out of tune, and frightening the 
correspondent of the Times every now and then out of his 
wits. Their chief is, the contemptuous indifference 
with which they-are regarded by the police. It is aggravat- 
ing in the extreme whea gentlemen of merit are planning a 
reyolution, to have to go on month after month, without the 
least acknowledgment from the threatened authorities of the 
land. ‘Patriots: do »mot mind enduring a decorous share of 
ing; it. is their vocation. But coy do expect to be no- 
ti it were only for the sake of appearances. The 
ave been at least’ aroused to a public 
demonstration by the stinging conviction that nobody is 
watching their motions. And’ their first military operation 
has been directed against the O'Donoghue, whose ancient 
and inp 3 spd BL by at 
subjects are ungrateful enough to against him. 

The catiae'Of thé conflict, dates back to a méeting in the 
Dublin Towa Council, at which, after a stormy discussion, a 
vote for a statue to Prince Albert was passed by a meagre 
majority. The patriots in the Town Council, headed by an 
Irish editor of the name of Sullivan, proposed, as an’ amend- 
ment, to erect a Statue of their own, not, indeed,to Prince’ 
Albert; but to Grattan:, The Shade of Grattan was inyoked 
in vain by indignant, orator after orator. The Town Council, 
as @ hody, respect the name of Gratian; but being on the 
whole sensible men, they do not see why they should use it 
to inflict''a mortification upon their widowed Queen. The 
— therefore, though warmly supported, was put 
and lost, . , ’ 

Upon the intelligence of this awful blow to the honour of 
old Ireland, the heart of the O'Donoghue became exceeding 
aalt. He was pn Ag go ge gan is peehebly 

is royal us was in the count; 

b Penen, the fortunes, of his ancowere pr 
up the sword of Fingal in all manner of out-of-the- 
way a lonely places. He came upin hot haste to Dublin, 

id straightway his followers convened a monster meeting 
in the Rotunda to protest, in the name, of the entire Celtic 
race, against the new Saxon outrage. Thither repaired editor 
Sullivan, burning at the prospect of making another speech— 
a chance which never is neglected by a'true patriot. Thither 
also went the O'Donoghue, his brain in a fever about Grattan, 
loc forward asqsual to an Ovation as soon as he showed 
his royal oe his people. Thither went also, in due 
course, the warriors, who some day are~to restore 
the O'Donoghue to his throme,—the orange boys of Castle- 
green, the car-drivers who had got’ no fares, and as many 
young Irish gentlemen of primitive personal accoutrements as 
could be from holding the horses of the “gentry” in 
the street. There, too, might be seen groups of some of the 
eminent Dublin , who, from the cut of their hair and 
the fashion of their clothes, seemed to have but recently fallen 

to the tyrannical laws of their country. All promised 
as fair.as usual; not a guager or policeman was near to dis- 
turb the peace and aniity of the . And when the 

‘eye of the O'Donoghue ranged placidly over the 
ranks of those who stood cracking nuta, and shouting under 
him,. ps a foretaste of future sovereignty came upon him, 
and for one brief moment he knew that’ he was among his 
own. 

The trail of the serpent was, however, doomed, as usual, to 
disfigure this “ glorious” paradise. Among the crowds below 
peeing undis ngsinned i from. the rest—were file on file of 
the dread Feenian brotherhood, also, perhaps, bare-legged, but 
awful and implacable. It seems, for some reason or other, 
which none may fathom who do not know the secrets of the 
order, that s they hate the Saxon, they hate editor Sul- 
livan, of the Nation, faoes, Hernan he is a schismatic on 
some points of internal pline. Perhaps hie is for diplo- 
macy an » when they are for pikes; drums, green 
fings, and war.’ Be it as it may, his name excites that terrible 
antipathy, at the, mention of which Lord Palmerston turns 

and from which, when he takes his chamber-candlestick, 

e pra: nightly to be preserved—the aaa of which one 
day is destined to overwhelm Queen Victoria and all the 
monarchs and tyrants of the earth.. Ignorant and unsuspeet- 
ing of the concealed ace over yich he kpoder the ODoneghne 
_ gifted leader of, Ir "as usual, an reign, 
and harangued the vast assembly. The O'Donoghue hitnsel? 
Was in raptures. Never had there been so bright a day for 
Ireland's song. This was worth living for; and future ages 
would.Jook back, perhene, ie Oa smarting of Ireland’s peasant 
peers, as the false and faithless Saxon pretended to loak back 


the assembly of his barons at Day: ede, and the Magna 
Onatta of his so-called liberties): Ifthe O'Donoghue did’ not 


whi 


approach of any one but ny >| their 
began 


arge, 
thenight before—“ magnificent in its 
—had been frustrated and disturbed. 


nging | could hardly be addressed toa Feenian. 'To be supposed 


seen, Sticks per yg yrs to skim. the, fage of na- 
ture; and the w of the shillelagh was heard at intervals 
here and there throughout the room. It was to no purpose 
that the O’Donoghte endeavoured’ to: moderate the temipest, 
Like £olus he is aceustomed to chain up his winds; but: this 


was a whirlwind. ‘The Feenians disregarded his rev: pre- | Prussia, 


Senve, and wouldhave proceeded to inflict pal to) of 

disaffection on his sacred person if he-had not promptly 
and prudently descended from his elevated post upon the ta- 
eel ae A sk arermd ye make ame ye the 
rio’ e@ Donog ue— other sovereigns of histery— 
had to fly His “esteemed friend” Mr. Sullivan and the 
clergy ‘ too, and sauve qui peut became the order of the 
night.| ‘The whole mass upon the platform, says an impartial 
spectator, were now en 


in a terrible struggle, Sasuing 
shillelaghs, boxing, throttling, tumbling over the chairs and | bl 


forms, sprawling upon the boards, kicking and yelling to- 
gether. At last possession of the’ platform was 0 
the Feenians. Their first battle was won. They had taken 
the benches and tables fairly by storm, anda green table-cloth 
at the end of a stick waved over conquerors and conquered 
proclaiming that Ireland had had’ enough. The original 
Speakers were supplanted and Feenian orators then ad 
the mob, one of-them, it is said, w: a naked sword. The 
statue of Grattan was proposed This time it was 
unanimously carried. Thé patriotic assembly voted it with 
all the more alacrity, as it was obvious nobody expected that 
there would be anything to pay. 

Defeated but not dispirited, the O” e retired to a 
safer place, where no Feenians could follow. Next day, like 
Napoleon, he issued a proclamation to the Irish nation at 

in his “ fellow-countrymen” that the meeting of 

ted numbers” 

his awkward termi- 
nation he attributed to Saxon influence. It. was,‘ too neces- 
sary” to Ireland’s enemies to be enabled to describe such a 
meeting as violent and turbulent, and “they were not scru- 
pulous in gaining their end.” A more withering reproach 


to 
be in the pay of the “Castle” after the physical and mental 
exertions of the night before is a just punishment for all who 
interrupted the harmony of the proceedi When. the 
O’Donoghue does lash his rebellious subjects, he lashes them 
as an orator and a monarch. Finally, he proceeds to inform 
them that, in spite of the failure, Ireland's duty must be done. 
The O’Donoghue has come up from the country ; and he in- 
tends to have his meeting before he goes down again; and we 
may anticipate another Rotunda meeting and perhaps another 
Feenian victory,—London Review, Feb. 27. 





GERMANY AND THE CONFERENCE. 

The lesser German Princes have passed from an access of 
choler into one of fear, and not without cause. Last summer 
they were lords of the ascendant. Austria..was at their feet, 
defending their rights, asking for their support, and offering 
to sacrifice its supremacy to the omnipotence of the Bund, 
On the strength, perhaps, of this, the majority of the German 
Diet, consisting of those same minor princes, raised the Duke 
of Augustenburg upon their shields, and not. only proclaimed 
but prepared to make him Duke-of Holstein. Prussia an 
Austria step in, setting aside with ignominy these whom they 
80 lately flattered. And Germany, which some months ago 
presumed to be one, shows itself split into three. 

There is'‘one Power, and that ig Great Britain, which, if it 
has held its hand amidst all the agitation, has at least not held 
its tongue. It has been most lavish.of advice, and even not 
sparing of threats. It has warned and warned the German 

owers, Saxony especially, that their sole existence depends 
upon treaties and treaty guarantees, and tbat if these be done 
away with, they are at the mercy of the first big bully who 
may choose to invade them. Up to the present time they 
have maintained their inviolability, chiefly upon the neted ri- 
valry existing between Austria and Prussia. But should 
these Powers show themselves united, as they have done for 
the spoliation of Slesvig, what chance is there for resisting 
them. Saxony has subsisted by Austrian fayour against the 
ill-disguised enmity of Prussia.‘ But if Austria gave up Sax- 
ony to Prussia, in return for Prussia’s abandonment of the 
smaller States to Austria, where is there any safety? England, 
itis true, guaranteed Saxony to its present dynasty, as it 

usrantecd Magidebuiy and Cologne to Prussia, But what is 

e worth of a guarantee? 

The minor German Borereigns have met at Wurzburg to 
consider their position. And the mere fact of this meeting 
apart from, and in antagonism to, Austria and Prussia, is im- 
portant. They talked of raising more troops, and of sendi 
them to Holstein. But Bismark has, it’ seems, threaten 
Saxony with a Prussian army should it do any such thing. 
Here iis a disruption. In what it may end, or how seriously 
and how far an independent Germany may rise against an 
Austro-Prussian one, depends upon thé conduct of the Princes. 
Had these the heart to fling themselves on the popular party, 
to encourage it, protect it, and lead it, thearmiesof Austria and 
Prussia would scarcely suffice to extinguish the conflagration. 
There is no doubt that France would take advantage of it. 
And thus a civil war would arise and be carried on through- 
out Germany between the population and the military es. 
Even if France did not take advantage of such a-circumstance, 


be quiescent when the armies and populations were engaged 
in strife upon a neighbouring soil. To see one’s way through 
all this, or to desery the end of it, would'surpass every power 
2 prophecy whieh a political writer might pretend to’ or in- 
in, 

oe Conference is to be held in London for the settlement of 
the affairs of Denmark. What it may do with respect to Den- 
mark, we shall not here discuss. But the effect of that Con- 
ference upon Germany is surely to be looked to. The German 
Diet is to be asked tosend aplenipotentiary. Will it do so? 
And if it does, is diplomacy to behold for the first time a re- 
presentative of independent Germany, sitting, speaking, and 
voting in strong opposition to the German Powers? This re- 
presentative of the Diet, should he come, stands a great 
chance of being isolated. He will be like Prince Talleyrand at 
the Congress of Vienna, without a friend at’ Court. But 
France may come to the German representative's aid! And: 
the result of the: London Conference may be what ‘was that of 
the Vienna Congress,—those who came together as triends 


and allies, sep: as enemies and antagonists. 
This, it may nid, will be all the better for ark. 
When rogues fall out, honest men come’by their own, : But 


the power,the independence, and the balance in Germany. is 
of even wider political importance than the state ofDenmsck 
alhonee more there {can be no question more important 
than tha ‘the German soldier-burglars of free 
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Italy certainly would: Hungary and Poland would scarcely | gry 
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‘quiétly “actoss the room from his seat on the| Fenians to arise, ‘ arose, accordingly, in all their glory, }in London to Danish. affairs possibl llowed b 
attentively at, my. prigoner. ‘A wild.dog|'The usuel Seesamaiidiediaaiekaaa aa 4 pa Baris to past dig affairs. of 


* It may y however, that, the minor German, Princes 
will be cowed, aad many t theie powerful neighbours may 
desert what, is, considered to be the popular cause, In that 
case the Diet, instead of continuing in opposition to Austria and 
ywould succumb and bow down, as their accomplice 
and their slave. In that case the insurrection against the two 
gross military dynasties would be deferred. Some even might 

eem it adjourned altogether. But the national party in Ger- 
many ¢annot thus be extinguished by the leaders proving re- 
creant,..Onthe contrary, the confirmation of the liberal mind 
becomes the: , and their adhesion to it more univer- 
sal and more formidable, And the elements of discontent and 
opposition to the existing system of Government, gathering 
strength in Prussia and throughout all Germany, must infalli- 
y. sooneror.later an Outburst and a struggle, which 
wi be one of life and. death to,the princes.on the one 


by| hand, and to the People and their cause on the other. Thisis 


asi le we should be glad to seeavoided. And it could be 
avoided if the Prussian Government were to strike once more 
into the Constitutional path. Of this, however, there seems 
so little chance or ty that we cannot look forward 


dressed | with hope to a pacific solution of the manifold embarrass- 


ments now tormenting Germany, The unfortunate Danish 
question has brought matters there to an extremity, and the 
combat, between military and popular ascendancy may even 
before long have to be fought out.—Heaminer, Feb. 27. 


——_>—__—_ 


WHY SHOULD ENGLAND GO TO WAR? 


** We may, then, be permitted to ask what interest has the 
peonle of England in these disputes, which Lord Derby and 
Disraeli are so anxious to thrust upon them? What dif- 
ference will it practically make to us whichever ay the con- 
test is. decided? Suppose by something little short of a miracle 
Poland were restored to some portion of its old aad turbu- 
lent, independence ; what subject of the Queen would find 
himself any the richer?, What policy would be nearer its 
accomplishment? What danger would be averted? Hag 
Poland in times past exercised any sensible influence for good 
or for evil over the destinies of England? Is there the allgat- 
est. reason to suppose. she will do so in times to come? e 
should have nothing to show for our efforts in her behalf but 
the gratification of a vague and: unpractical sympathy, such 
as-m~ay be created almost as well by the perusal of a well- 
written work of fiction as of the tragic history of an ancient 
1 eper perishing through those anarchical passions which 
laid it at the feet of a country always the object of its abhor- 
rence, and, until the days of its weakness and disruption, of 
its contempt. : ; 
aareneeas go to war with the United States for the sake 
of Mr. (Laird, his Alabamas;and his Rams, that he may be 
enabled, by carrying on private war from an English port, to 
amass a colossal fortune founded on the troubles and the diffi- 
culties of his country. Who but himself will be the richer for 
his profits? . What honour, what advantage does: he offer us 
in exchange for a war in which, purely as a matter of busi- 
ness, he has almost involved us? Supposing he succeeds im 
proving that an Act of Parliament is so carelessly drawn 
that it fails to hit the very case against which it ought parti- 
cularly to have been pointed, is that 4n exploit for which he 
is entitled to ask us to involve ourselves in a conflict with 
kindred nation, and add new horrors to a war which is deso- 
lating the whole surface of the Western Continent ? 
Or, lastly, take the case most'earnestly pressed against us, 
the case of the invasion of Schleswig, or even of Jutland. 
Grant that an outrage has been committed which, if persisted 
in, must create a breach in the friendly relations between 
Austria and Prussia and this country, and may even call on 
us to evince our displeasure by breaking off diplomatic rela- 
veatity Yet, Wechotes farther ~ ates case which can fairly 
justify us in p er aking, as we assume we 
are hound to do, the interest of England as our guide in deci- 
ding whether we shall enter into a conflict to be fought out 
English blood and English gold, what advantage can we 
promise ourselves equivalent to the amount of loss and mise- 
ry? Is Denmark necessary to our commerce, is she a bul- 
wark against invasion, is she any material part of the Euro- 
pean system for the preservation of which we have so often 
and so vainly fought and bled? - Are we afraid of the naval 
superiority of Germany? Are we jealous of the influence of 
Prussia in the Baltic? Do we consider that when increased 
by this polity plese of plunder she will become a, to 
the liberties of Kurope? If of the other parties to the Treat 
of 1852 one-half are determined to break it, and the other h 
equally determined not'to enforce it, are we to leap like Our- 
tius alone into the gulf? We can afford to leave to others the 
glory of being the champion of the human race; let it suffice 
to us to be faithful to our own en ments, ever to raise our 
voice on the side of truth and justice, and to show by our 
Lown unwillingness to take offence how sincerely we are in 
fayour of that which we contiaually, if sometimes vain- 
ly, preach to others.— Times, Feb. 27. 
———_@——_—— 


AN OPPOSITION BREAK-DOWN. 


The Government, it is clear, will have some difficulty in 
ng through the session. The House of Commons is an- 
and impatient—annoyed at the figure which England has 
cut in the Dano-German wnbroglio, and ready to avenge itself 
by a display of its ill temper on the slightest occasion. Avail- 
ing himself of this state of feeling in Parliament, the leader of 
the Opposition, finding Lord Palmerston absent from the 
Treasury Bench on Monday evening, turned the occasion to 
account, He taunted the Premier with neglecting his duty, 
spoke in bitter terms of the withholding of the papers relative 
tothe conflict in the North of Europe, and said that Lord 
Palmerston had ceased to be a terror everywhere but at home. 
He contrasted the big words of the Head of the Government 
with the smallness of his acts, and in this way worked the 
House up to @ pitch of excitement which found vent in noisy 
demonstrations of sympathy with the Opposition leader. Mr. 
Gledstone made a brief but forcible rejoinder, in which he 
igmatized this attack on the First Minister 1s unprecedented 
sdk nadeonnen No. man was more attentive to his duties, 
and he was absent from egy | Clpiirew illness, «Such a dis- 
lay of political fireworks, and the utterance of smart things 
for his followers, drew from the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
a hearty castigation. But the rebuke, though clever and well 
seasoned, failedin the then temper of the House, to produce 
any effect. ' 
e papers relative to the Continental war were not forth- 
eoming,jan' was given that the time for which the 
i Seeing how things st 
real war. He contended 
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were aad soul be abrid, 
by | Mr. core prepared 
licehse for rapineand impunity of wrong. The Conference that the prestige country was utterly destroyed all over 
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matter of neutral obligations. Partisan oratory and legal chi- 
canery went down before his common sense and simple 
language; and tne Government, though taken wuna- 
ware, was sustained by a majority of twenty-five. When 
we add that this debate alone fills twelve closely-printed 
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. Gladstone it in this light. The | Parisian society has of the eccentricities of the Marquis . we 
wale Mr be. fo ap Boissy, who is S putvlleged. to.ap-and de ay ankoy star hight rt tery? tena emen 
fall ‘by their foreign » but ‘they wished to heard be. just what he fancies without being frowned upon. are excused for declining to reproduce or epitomise i 
fore were By side-wind a false issue| The Marquis has a particular for uniform it is | discussion of the previous evening, when the Opposition was 
‘was and a gross injustice was attem’ = See to don in order to appear at the Tuileries. So, at | scattered, is pleasantly described in an extract above, to which 
the motion was the | sequence to Me Di 8 attack | the last resolved not to. be decorated with official em- further reference were superfluous 
on the Government, the which matters | broideries, he drew forth from his wardrobe a coat of the time The d ha 
poo Fae ar before any oF Law EVs Vinytich to’ be sare, bet avtben entiqneted, os truth is that the Derby-Disraelites, as we have often 
serious was done. Ts cher Weebl tap Tiny it was one w his grandfather wore at Versailles in the | had cause to chronicle, have gained of late no slight additions 
fled from the field, and Mr. Osborne’s proposition was nega- gpleny Sue ot eemney: At the ball this coat Pro-|tq their numerical strength, in various contests at the polls. 
tived by 220 to 47. @ very decided sensation. Every one remarked u But there is no domestic question of magnitude, on whieh 
Mr. Osborne has of the A it, but witha and “the marquis must be different from q > 
under Lord Palmerston’s Go f, but the post is now | other people.” the Emperor arrived, followed by | the Cabinet can be tripped-up ; and though its foreign policy 
filled by Lord Charles "In political lite - | Prince Murat and other intimates of the court, his majesty | affords ample opportunity for sharp criticism, the Conserva- 
st cveratag, sock i te sores WEN oll the Geniaie- could not avoid “ Why M. de Boissy, what an odd | tives dare not reverse it. They haye no thought what- 
py adh ce A ree vengeance, and can 98 ten weaceoaiane Sire, it was my gran ” the | ver of to Whe wilh ae de of ie 
be no doubt if the Conservative party had gone into the mastisie veplied, the bystanders of course smiled. “ Yes, | °Ver of going Germany on behalf of Denmark, 
Or ae, Osborne tnd his 46 sup the days | sire, I have put on my grandfather's coat, and 1 think (here with the United States on behalf of Mr. Laird or the Southern 
of Lord ’s Government were over. But it was not | the marquis glanced at Prince Murat, who is an unusual] Confederacy. They are not afraid therefore to clamour for 
fair, indeed it was indecent, for Mr. Disraeli to assail an t | man) that if every person here did the same mine would 20 | the production of papers; but they do not deem it prudent to 
man with the vituperative invective which marked, on this | be the one to attract most notice.” for of wee TROP ial 
occasion, his attack on Lord Palmerston. The part which| What the result of this impertinence was is not recorded ; | ove for a direct vote of censure on Administration, con- 
was intended to be most severe was so overdone as to lose all | but the doubtless profited by his reputation for being | cerning any of the mooted points that increase and multiply 
—_ Whatever may be his virtues + My we vege - degen the privil jester to vent his spleen epen maser. ee as the American war drags its slow length along, and as the 
n was a Minister more attentive to juties—a ac- | tions, w! permits so a change as been seen ' 
knowl all the habitués of the House. Sir Robert | family fortunes of the Murats within threegenerations.—Paris | Nr of Europe resounds with brisker movements. 
Peel was a el First Minister, but in spite of his and 
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The War in Northern Europe. 


The latest European despatches are from Queenstown, um 
final settlement of the claims of the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s| der date of the 28th ult.; but their general tenour, as also cer- 
Sound agricultural companies, have just been exchanged. All tain ks that fell from Lord Palmerston in the House of 
questions between the United States authorities on the one nila 
hand, and the Hudson’s Bay and Puget’s Sound agricultural | Commons on the evening of the 26th, leave it still in doubt 
rights | whether the pen or the sword is more likely to be employed 


; 
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style by 6 aeren and vin tenis: in pictorial 
© by some of our great a striking 

incident in the history of England. bie 
“Just as the exci discussion drew towards its close, and 
while the division a an ae as See sum- 
moned by his coll — ve bee suon wearlly and 
with difficul his bs, swollen with the gout, up 
the stairs which lead from W hall to the lobby. 
More than once he was obliged to stop audi gether strength. 
At last as he approached the he rested, rallied himself, 
and, by dint of sheer pluck, e into the lobby with some- 
thing of the old step and the old bearing. It was Lord Pal- 
merston, come in spite of illness and of the severest weather, 
to take his share in the debate. He was too late to speak or 
ant chaff 


matic efforts of the British Government are meanwhile con- 
tinued; and there is a decided disposition on the part of Aus- 
tria and Prussia to prevent the war assuming more serious 
of the present treaty, appoint each aco’ oner for the pur- proportions and involving all central Burope in ite | Dd 


claims arising burdens. But the complications are so numerous and 80 
[is provisl rr , ma Waskengton, ete intricate, that it is difficult to foresee from day to 
day what may occur, or how the relative positions of the 
many parties to the contest may be changed from moment 
of the Prince of Wales has occurred during his Royal High-|to moment. That the Danes are valiantly bent upon recover- 


Tue Provce’s Liserairy.—An instance of the generosity 


took his place on the Treasury the division.— | ess’s residence at ne Leonard's. —- ; the 13th ult., & coast- | ing and retaining the territory of which they have been spoiled, 
? he ry thes #4 Pet whdiot Catone to cee, “a gah eee po one can deny. It is equally clear that the minor States of 
SS aaaEEREEnEI Aan 


who was left helpless in a fishing smack. The Prince, whilst 
on — in the afternoon, entered into conversation with 
the tguard man on duty at 39, Tower Station, and was 
told the circumstance in a homely way. On the 15th, his 
Royal Highness, through Major Teesdale, forwarded a cheque 
for £50 to the widow. 


Germany are in a ferment, now jealous of the Cabinets of Vi- 
enna and Berlin that alternately overshadow them, and now 
craving for nationality on a gigantic scale, which is one of the 
political whims of the day. But we are glad that we have no 
fighting on a grand scale to record. The invading forces will 
probably lay siege to Duppel and the Isle of Alsen, even while 


on this occasion, but as m t hon. friend who has just| 08D PALMERSTON AND THACKERAY.—We see it stated that, | negotiations are in train, retaining only such foot-hold in Jut- 
epoken has appesied to the te of his county in hay when Lord Palmerston heard of the death of Mr. Thackeray, |jand as may be needed in that military operation. It has 


of the sentiments to which he as well aé the and | be immediately wrote a letter of condolence to his daughters, 
a | member f in which he offered to reco: d them for the | been reported, we perceive, by sensation newsmongers, that 
‘or Belfast has given expression, and as an mmen pensions on the . 


humble ber of ercantile comm . | literary fund. They respectfully declined the offer, alleging, as 
ing to rayself in phage pervert to paaome Lbynog er ae one parsers, gi other reasons for doing so, that their acceptance | lieve it. Unless France or Russia, or both, join her in the 
pot have been endeavour to exact a fulfilment of the Treaty of 1852, Eng- 


MR. T. BARING ON NEUTRALITY. 


The following is a verbatim report of Mr, Baring’s remarks 
in the House of Commons’ debate, on the 28rd ult., respecting 
the Laird “ Rams” at Birkenhead. 


I had not intended to trouble the House with a single word 











GR ALBION. 


not help protesting against the doctrines which he has laid | Of it would no proved of by their father. Mr. 
hears from land will not enter upon a Quixotic war. It was but the 
privateers and war vessels fitted out at neutral ports to tion or assistance. It is understood, however, 
classes of this countryif that system were generally supported | ®*¥ sense of the term, has left his family in very comfortable would be a preposterous and lamentable state of things, if a 
place i“ the | cite 
rates to our commerce? We are not uninterested in who clamour most loudly at home, about the obligations of 
We are interested in the principle adopted by Jefferson, 
Mogens hy NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 12, 1864. 


down. ( Ministerial benches.) I for one can-| Tackeray, when he lived, always exhorted his literary 

State other day, that France took up the pen very fiercely on be- 
take part in the contest now raging across the Atlantic we | ‘at the Thackeray do not entail upon themselves any | half of Poland; but she recoiled from ulterior proceedings. 
ehonil ionail the commercial community. (Cheers.) What wee great denial by their spirited resolution. Mr. Thackeray, 
and that principle adopted? What would take umstances, while the income from the sale ot his books, of | free and powerful nation were bound to abstain altogether 
event of = weakling out between us and another nation, | Wich he retained the copyright, will always produce a nice | from discussing international politics, unless prompt to en- 
this matter. erchan terested in maintaining : ‘ 
that principle, which we ademas! pee pened: ourselves honour, seek only occasions to embarrass the Ministry ; those 

abroad are either envious of our prosperity, or malignantly 

and which, if it be broken through now. mag be acted upon 
to our injury hereafter. (Cheers.) My right on. friend says 








not think that by sanctioning measures which would lead to brethren to rely on themselves, and to discard any notion of 
comenmptin lat tea pak Penld setae teoae than the widideaatie may not exactly have died a rich man in the ordin- England can well afford to follow such example; indeed it 
if it were allowed to a neutral country to arm vessels as pi- | *2uity.— Wilmer. force its own views by an instantaneous rush to arms. Those 
when we were in war. 

awaiting a chance to strike at our commerce. ‘ 











that neutrals are authorized to trade. Yes, but there is a law 
which says we are not to equip vessels for warlike purposes 
(cheers) ; and does my right hon. friend, I would ty mean 
to contend that these vessels, the case of which we are dis- 
cussing, armed as they were with rams, are merely innocent 
commercial ships peaewret cheers), intended to be used sim- 
Ply for comm: purposes, and which would be misused if 
pted to the p of war! (Hear, hear.) Will he not 
allow that the mode in which pw ter constructed shows 
the object for which they were ? (Hear, hear.) My 
ht hon. friend says that the Solicitor-General did not an- 
swer the question put by the hon. and learned member for 
Belfast ; but there yaad dt ee he himself did 
not answer. Does he believe these vessels were — 
ped for warlike purposes? That is a question which | am 
(ie - Ma not undertake to answer in the negative. 
ear, hear. 

But be that as it may, I, as an humble member of the com- 
mercial community, speaking in support of my interests 
(“ Hear, hear,” and a ), Tejoice to say that those interests 
are identified with the of peace. I may add that on 
the continuance of those bl rests not only the 
of civilization but the greatness of this country, when I 
hear hon. gentlemen on this side of the House taunting 
Government as it were with not ae ae ne war, I 
hae, I onfe. no ermpathy wit thm. ( cheers from 
the Ministerial benches.) In speaking thus I am, I allow, ad- 

ecating my own interests (ironical cheers from the 


The North and the South. 

The passing week has been devoid of important movements 
among the hostile forces, arrayed against each other on a 
score of points. Indeed, the only operation on a large scale 
that has been announced, since our last issue, is the bombard- 
neither of the divisions that have taken place brought out an| ment of Fort Powell at Grant’s Pass, one of the entrances 
aggregate muster of the rival forces. The Times indeed, which | from New Orleans into Mobile Bay. Acting Admiral Farra- 
eught to be fair authority on such a point—all the more that | gut has, therefore, verified the prediction of his acquaintances, 
it spoke editorially, on Saturday the 27th ult., of an event that | who declared that he would not remain long at the mouth of 
had taken place on the previous Tuesday—says that the de-| the Mississippi, having an enemy within his reach. The at- 
bate “was a sort of reconnoisance in force, which tested the | tack is said to have been commenced on the 24th ult., by & 
respective strength of the Ministry and Opposition, and gave | flotilla of gun-boats and mortar-boats, but without any deci- 
a pretty clear insight into the present state of parties.” Now | sive results. 
the insight does not strike us at all clear. In the first place,| From Eastern Tennessee the accounts are still misty; but 
178 on the Government side, against 153 on the Conservative, | the U. 8. hero of Chattanooga, General Grant, has been cn a 
show a somewhat meagre gathering; and in the next place, there | visit to Washington, where the President, in accordance with 
wasa split in the latter’s vote, The occasion was one of those | a vote of Congress, has conferred upon him the grade of Lieu- 
almost nightly debates that have sprung out of the American | tenant-General, the highest that can be borne. This appoint- 
war, debates which are as long as frequent, but which seem to | ment virtually puts General Grant at the head of all the land 
have no definite aim. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald moved for | forces of the Union; but there is no evidence at present that 
certain correspondence touching the famous Laird “ Rams,” | he will supersede General Halleck. On Thursday he was on 
and the whole subject was discussed for the hundredth time, | visit to General Meade who still heads the army of the Po- 
and with little novelty in consequence, save, as we say, that a|tomac, but whose reputation is in the hands of the critics, 
split arose in the bosom of his own party. Mr. Walpole, one | where we ourselves shall assuredly leave it. Yesterday, Gen. 
of Lord Derby’s ex-Ministers, having unfortunately alluded to | Grant’s departure for Nashville was telegraphed.—And as with 
the mercantile representatives as desirous to enjoy the right | Eastern Tennessee, so with Northern Mississippi. The move- 
of supplying belligerent wants without let or hindrance, | ments of General Sherman, U. 8., are still shrouded in obscu- 
rity. ‘The only point, whereupon itinerant scribblers and 
stay-at-home editors agree, is the immense amount of damage 


Home Affairs; Parliamentary Divisions. 
At last, the Opposition, which has shown itself to be rest- 
less and virulent since the opening of the session, has in a 
measure tried its vigour. We say in a measure, because 
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in finally settling the Dano-German strife. The earnest diplo- - 
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a court-martials—are triumphantly quoted as proofs of enter- 
and valour. 

It is strange, too, that this atrocious and impolitic system 
isapproved by a people who have not shown themselves, so 
far, addicted to wanton cruelty. We have, however, no hesi- 
ation in stamping it as disgraceful to the arms, and calculated 
jo bring ill-will upom the cause of the North, among the 
North’s most abiding friends. The wanton destruction of 

dize and shipping by the Alabamas of the South, 
while carefully avoiding conflict with Northern gun-boats, 
pas a chilling effect upon European minds disposed to admire 
the heroic stoutness with which the South still combats against 
odds. So will these stories of pitiless and brutal devas- 
tation strike foreigners as indicative of savage instincts, 
as they are clearly against the recognised customs of civilized 
warfare. It will beheld and rightly, that the destruction of 
rail roads, and of public stores and provisions, isan entirely dif- 
ferent matter from the indiscrimate application of the torch. 
Does not the fiendish glee, with which these devastating pro- 
ceses are described, fully. bear out our oft-made assertion, 
that war is not and never can be a moral purifier? There is 
something humiliating in the avowal that, with hundreds, of 
thousands of brave men in arts, a nation should be called upon 
to admire flouring-mills laid in ashes and happy homes made 
desolate. Neither should it be forgotten that, while the seeds 
of eternal hatred are thus’ deliberately sown, the narrators of 
these exploits contradict all their previous assertions that, the 
South was universally starving. 

The failure of General Kilpatrick’s daring but unprofitable 
attempt, to carry Richmond at a gallop, was chronicled last 
™ week; as was also the disappearance of three of his Colonels. 
» Ithas come to light that one of these, Colonel Dahlgren—a 
son of the Admiral and a much more enterprising officer than 
his sire—was shot down in an ambuscade while trying to 
“cut his way through,” after the failure of the expedition was 
assured. Strangely enough, the same New York journals, 
that boast how this Colonel had marked his path with 
death and desolation, whine out remonstrances about 
“midnight assassination.” But this point is a com- 
parative trifle. Richmond journals tell that on young 
Dahlgren’s person were found papers, plainly stating that 
his intention was to fire that city and put the Confederate 
Cabinet to the sword! Now we must refuse to 
believe this assertion, although the document is given at 
length; but our belief in its authenticity is immaterial. The 
main point is that its publication at the Southern capital has 
caused great indignation, and given rise to a cry for retribu- 
tion upon the Union prisoners, who were captured when Col. 
Dahlgren was killed. Whether the story be all trumped up, 
or whether the obnoxious phrases be interpolated, we cannot 
decide ; at least it is painful to contemplate the possibility 
that such a murderous project could have been conceived in 
old blood by one of the instruments employed to execute it, 
orthat the documents in question could have been malig- 
nantly invented for the purpose of inflaming the public 
mind. 

Two items are to be added to our budget, which were not 
acceptable here, when first announced. Mr. Justice Ritchie, 
at St. John, N.B., has overruled the decision of the Judge be- 
low him, in the matter of the original captors of the U.S. mer- 
chant steamer Chesapeake. ‘The prisoners, held to await the 
formal requisition of the U. 8. Government, are released—be- 
cause the original requisition was not legal; because, inas- 
much as they had not been in the U. 8. after the perpetration 
of the offence, they could not be claimed; because the Magis- 
trate who committed them had no authority; and because, 
even if he had, the warrant was “ bad on its face.” This isa 
legal matter, and we have no remark to make on it,—So also, 
in the case of the Tuscaloosa, an off-shoot of the C. 8. cruiser 
Alabama, She was detained at the Cape of Good Hope by 
orders from our Government; but the legal advisers of the 
Crown have reconsidered! and reversed their opinion. The 
vessel is, therefore, to be released. Of course, this will be set 
down by certain writers as another deliberate design to “ prey 
on our commerce.” It is not worth while to confute that 
stale and absurd notion. 


How are the mighty fallen! The same Admiral Wilkes 
who pounced furiously upon the Zrent, and who for a while 


was likened to Nelson, and considered a possible candidate 
forthe Presidency, is ordered before a Court-martial on a 
series of charges growing out of his command in the West In- 
dies. One of them is his detention of the U. 8. ship Vander 
bilé, for hig flag, when she was ordered to pursue the Alabama. 


“Don’t Nail His Ears to the Pump.” 

The well-known piece of advice—given by the Irish Deari to 
the young students, when they caught an unpopular Proctor on 
the College grounds—must have been uppermost with our 
friends of the VV. Y. Times, when they penned for its Monday’s 
issue an article headed “The Rewards of Public Perfidy.” 
They have not yet, it must be owned, caught their Proctor; 
but they live in the earnest hope that before long Great Britain 
will be coaxed or bullied or drawn or drifted into a war with 
somebody, and that then the long-generating American ven- 
geance may be exuded, anent privateers from neutral ports. 
With the provocation given, and the proposed mode of re- 
laliation, we need not trouble the reader. He must be weary 
of them, if he studies the local press. Enough, that every one 
here hopes to see that “grim and fallen beast,” the British 
Lion—we quote the poetic Mr. Bryant—compelled to swallow 


war between England and Germany—be swept by avenging 
angels in the shape of steam-privateers, all fitted out by Ame- 
ricans.acting on British precedent, our beloved contemporary 
suddenly bethinks himself that he has a reputation to preserve 
before the world. “Don’t nail his ears to the pump!” is 
therefore piously ejaculated.—“ We sincerely trust that such 
would not be the action of our Government.” Of course not 
—“we have a high and noble record of our action 
in past times.” “Hereto are added some customary 
and appropriate praises of decisions in American prize-courts, 
which “have been models of fairness and justice and the high- 
est international spirit”’—the whole concluding with the de- 
liberate belief, “‘we have no doubt they will continue to be 
so.” These deprecatory phrases are indeed so much more 
earnest than the Irish Dean’s, and so much more binding, that 
you wonder where: “the rewards of public perfidy” are to 
come from, if the Government be true to its record, and the 
Tlmes approve its consisteucy and forbearance. Stay a mo- 
ment ; in this free country, where we are,told that the press 
is the transparent representative ofthe people, the good people, 
it is feared, will soon be beyond control. “ But to the people” 
—thus our New York Dean concludes—“such an example 
has been set in England, that all we have stated as hypothesis 
might be logically realized as fact.” Pray don’t, boys: don’t 
nail his ears to the pump! 


Put Your Own Shoulders to the Wheel. 

The State Legislature at Albany might fittingly remind cer- 
tain petitioners, of the fable of the stalled waggoner invok- 
ing Jove’s assistance. It 1s difficult to imagine anything more 
ludicrous, than grown men beseeching the Legislature not to 
allow them to tread on each other’s toes and overcrow1 each 
other, in city cars and omnibuses, while the remedy lies sole- 
ly with themselves. Why should the conductors of the ve- 
hicles be unsparingly abused for turning the honest. penny? 
The fault lies with those who submit to so much incon- 
venience. 

It is very much out of fashion, we know, to cite English 
precedent, but as we think it rather more in point than the al- 
lusions to the police in Paris, which we see in a neighbour’s 
columns d-propos to this matter, we will venture for once to do 
so. In London, when an omnibus is full—that is to say when 
the licensed number of seats are all occupied, any venturesome 
intruder, with or without connivance of the cad, would be re- 
ceived with a universal exclamation of “full!” If he still 
persevered in his rash effort to make others uncomfortable, he 
would find entrance barred by those who sat nearest the door. 
If still contumacious, he would be ejected by summary pro- 
cess and general use of arms and hands. 
Let legislators be asked to license carriages for certain num- 
bers. Whether more shall be carried must depend upon the 
passengers themselves. 


A New Nation in the Field. 
A weekly journal, bearing the significant title, Zhe New 
Nation, has been started in this city, and is supposed to be a 
special organ for supporting General Fremont’s aspirations to 
the Presidential Chair. By thé way, in connection with this 
coming election which does not immediately concern us, we 
may jot down that Mr. Chase has avowedly resigned his pre- 
tentions, and that General Grant is supposed to have been 
shelved by his recent promotion, if not by his unwillingness 
to become the nominee of the Herald. State, Legislatures 
here and there, and fussy individuals everywhere, are mean- 
time at work for Mr. Lincoln, over whose prospects the late 
disastrous campaign in Florida has cast a serious cloud, 
inasmuch as the whole responsibility is put upon him. 
To return to the New Nation, and perhaps to the “coming 
man.” We have only to note that our old acquaintance, the 
Monroe Doctrine, reappears in its formal programme. We 
presume it is edited by a New England clergyman or religion- 
ist, for its first leading article announces that “ God has indi- 
cated” the Americans “ as his adopted people” —a position that 
it proposes to maintain. It does not, however, quote the 
Scriptural assurance that “ whom the Lord loveth, he chas- 
teneth,” ) 





Drama. 


Two novelties have been vouchsafed to the dramatic world of 
London. I note them here, because, while both are interesting, 
one at least deserves to be imported. They are—first a new 
comedy, by Mr. Watts Phillips, entitled “ Paul’s Return ;” and 
secondly, Mr. Sothern’s ‘‘ monopolological burlesque,” a8 one of 
the local papers calls it, entitled “ Bunkum Muller.” 

“‘ Paul’s Return” was played at the Princess’s, and was, accord- 
ing to the press, entirely successful, It appears to be asevere sa- 
tire on the greed of gold, which now—under the various guises of 
thrift, respectability, religion, patriotism, and progress—rules the 
world. Its plot is somewhat intricate, involving many characters, 
and affording scope for several striking dramatic effects. Based 
on a manifestly old and threadbare theme the comedy seems 
nevertheless to liave impressed local critics as cleverly cen- 
structed, and fraught with a sterling moral and humane les 
son. Its chief part—that of Richard Goldsworthy, a London 
merchant, of noble and affectionate nature, afflicted with 


er; but this hint may, perchance, attract the attention of some 
manager, in search of a good play.—It is noticeable that, in the 
way of scenery, “Paul’s Return” admits of a garden, with 

terres of real flowers, situated on the banks of a river, which. 
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janolishing grist-mills, and tufning helpless inhabitants out) Chuckling with habitual sprightliness over the ease with | wanting at the Princess’s, and their effect seems to have been . 
sisrve—which ought to bring the perpetrators of such deeds | which the Atlantic and the Pacific would—in the event of | ™ost agr eeable ' 


Mr. Sothern’s “ Bunkum Muller” is a farcical piece, in which 
only Mr. Sothern appears. 8. Maulleris a poor, shabby, neglected 
dramatic hack-writer, in a red wig. He has, as he fancies, 
been set'-out in the cold by a young woman; he has 
married a shrew, has been unfortunate in betting upon horse- 
races, and is grotesquely miserable. But the clouds clear away. 
A prior husband turns up, and claims the shrewish wife ; a fortu- 
nate relative fills the empty Mullerian pocket ; a manager is pro- 
pitious, and the course of true love is smoothed. The piece would 
appear to abound in bad puns, as well as pointed witticisms. Mr. 
Sethern’s performance of Muller is warmly praised. It was, 
doubtless, one of those efforts which depend chiefly on personal 
m. Matthews is famous in such circumstances, as was 
Incledon, in his day. There are many anecdotes told of the 
powers of this latter worthy, one of which has always seemed to 
me particularly suggestive of charming character and rare 
talents. He had, in some manner, offended. a young 
gentleman at a convivial evening party. Mars, therefore» 
sought Apollo, early the next morning. Incledon summoned 
his foe tohts bedside. ** You want satisfaction,” he said ; “‘ listen.”” 
And thereupon he sang, as he only could sing, ‘‘ Cease rude, Bo- 
reas, blustering railer!” ‘‘ There, young man,’’ he added, ** that 
has given satisfaction to thousands: let it satisfy you.” One fan- 
cies enormous genial vitality ina man capable of thus disarming 
the war-god: He must have been delightful upon the stage, and 
“a host in himself;” as doubtiess Mr. Sothern also is—standing 
alonein Bunkum Muller. “There are many caricaturists on the 
stage,” says a most appreciative London critic, ‘‘ but Mr. Sothern 
is the only one who can give us at once the fun of high caricature, 
and the enjoyment of a delicate intellectual thread uniting all the 
touches into a single and almost refined whole.” 
Meanwhile, not the least pleasant element in this good news of 
Mr. Sothern’s late success is the fact that he has ceased to play, 
There is nothing to be saidas to our own‘theatres, except that 
they adhere to familiar programmes, and are prospering to the 
fullest extent.—The various artiste at Wallack’s are having bene- 
fits from time to time. The admirers of Mr. Gilbert—and who, 
that has seen him act, does not admire him ?—should remember 
that he plays Sir Anthony Absolue, in “The Rivals,” for his bene- 
fit, on next Monday evening. On the following Wednesday 
“ Wild Oats” will be played, for the benefit of Miss Henriqnes. 
An injurious statement has been circulated in print to the effect 
that Mr. W. J. Florence refused to contribute, on the occasion of 
the late benefit performance at the|Winter Garden, to the fund in 
aid of the Sanitary Commission. I have inquired as to this sub- 
ject, and find that the statement is absolutely false. It is strange 
that the press will thus demean itself to injure innocent persons, 
and to mislead the public. 
Have I mentioned before that Madame Methua Scheller is short- 
ly to appear at the Winter Garden? This lady’s success in Boston, 
where lately she first essayed English drama, would appear to 
have been altogether satisfactory. The local critics unite in 
praising the entire naturaluess and the winning charm of her sim- 
ple style of acting. She will make her debué here in a drama, of 
German origin, entitled “ Lorlie,” 
Last week I commented on German criticism of Shakspeare, and 
gave a specimen of that peculiar erudition. Here is another—noted 
by theexperienced and careful dramatic editor of the Zxpress:— 
‘Mr, Bandmann gets great praise from the Boston critics for 
his acting of Iago. From one of the favourable notices of the per- 
formance we gather that he dies, in the presence of the audience, 
at the same moment with Othello, This is certainly an original 
idea. Has Mr. Bandmann any warrant for it? It strikes us as 
being directly in the teeth of Jago, Lodovico, and Shakespeare bim- 
self. Let us see, 
Oth. I look down towards his feet, but that’s a fable, 
If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 
[Othello wounds Iago. 
Lod, Wrench his sword from him. 
Jago. 1 bleed, sir, but not kill’d. 
The stage direction is that the Moor wounds the villain, who 
says he is “not killed,”—and thereafter, Lodovico clearly shows 
that he is not, for he says: 
For this slave, 
If there be any cunning cruelty, 
That can torment him much and hold him long, 
It shall be his. 
And that he survived Othel‘o, and was actually given over to be 
punished by the Governor of Cyprus, appears in Lodovico’s last 
speech, after Othello’s death,— 
To you, lord governor, 
Remains the censure of this hellish villain ; 
The time, the place, the torture ; O enforce it? 
How could he 80, if by that time (as Bandmann acts it), the vil- 
lain was dead?” 
Without détracting in the least from Mr. Bandmann’s talents 
and accomplishments, it ie but just to say that he is not equal to 
the task of improving upon Shakspeare, MERCUTIO. 


Hats and Harcies. 


The remarkable mildness of the season turns one’s thoughts 
to rural scenes, and the occupations of gardening and farm- 
ing. Country gentlemen therefore are advised to consult the 
vertisement, elsewhere, of Mr. George G. Andrews, 46 Ve- 
sey Street, at whose tural Warehouse and Seed Store 
their wants for the Spring season may be advantageously 
supplied. The city lover of paintirgs ought to make 
frequent visits to Schaus’s and to Goupil’s, both in Broadway. 
There is always something worth seeing at both. The former 
has now on show a large and clever picture by Cropsey, 
“ Corfe Castle ;” the latter has, among other gems, a newand 
very perfect Mcissonier —_—_—_——-It is the firm of Elliott and 
Glass, as we partly surmised last week, that has contributed 
1000 tons of to the N. Y. Fair for the Sanitary Commis- 








remorse because of secret delinquences—was played'by Mr,|sion. ts said that, for the same object, the ever active and 
George Vining, in s manner to elicit much praise. I do/|chari Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler is making a collection 
not know that an account of the plot would interest any read- | Of hs. Even the Times dves not abuse every- 


Several of the leading London papers 
ly commend Mr, Mignot’s pictures, now exhibited at the 
tish Institution. ‘The terror of the great desert of 
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ter may be navigable by a real boat. Those accessories were 


Sahara is being removed by the application of science. In 
1860 wells had opened, Bringing fishes to the sur- 
face, from « depth of five hundred feet. egetation is spring- 
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gress was then reported.—On the motion of Lord Clarence | Ro 

The sien make « grant Sander a pciing | b wee serene’ 2. papain t a select committee on royal 
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the development of the trade of Emma 
Webb, of Brooklyn, an actress of some repute, lias taken 
= stump, , in reply to aoe Dickinson. bro hee 

' way, evinces peculiar intelligence by saying 
thay sho ay see South Carolina and other States cut up 
into farms of twenty or thirty acres and given io, the slaves. 
——M. Berlioz has written an opéra on the story of Dido, 





as told by V’ _ theme = — been Saree |: 
by composers, but the new, 0} much praised. 0Z 
os written the words as well as the music.——-—-A. oe who 


had been to anold- Sabenehovantes church in New En land, 
was asked what he did there. “I went into a cup he 
replied,“ and took a seat on the shelf.” orrison 
M. P., and two sons of Baron nsof Baron Rothechid have been black-balled 
at Brookes’ 8, the aristocrati Club in St. James's st. 

We read in print the following statement: “A large, 
male was captured to-day, at Fairfax, which filled five large 
trunks.” —-——English papers announce the production o! 
“ Hamlet,” at Sadler's Wells, with a 
r. A. T. Stewart, ever 


liberal, has headed a list of mone a to the yn 


Fair with a check for $10, 
pn is to be placed, as to the Inte Extoce Gon 


sorf, in the Uhurch of a8 8 oemosial {0 of which edifice the 
foundation stone was laid by the Prince. 


Rpevial Pavitanent. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
House of Commons, Feb, 25. 
Lord CLARENCE. Pacun, in-moying. the,yote of men and 
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eeres aes Navy the’ noble sind gallant 
Cea ho Na wen pays motive? Aga 


iteemrenahes ham ew Sener bn op otra Mh 
be- | was the most serviceable for ey eal yo magne 
ae bal ge ee Laney gah i my on ac- 
count Pe senbnype pe bry nel 
sted Arafhiriened £15,000, and this he 
n of the committee. 

from Sir Joan Hay:upon various details | 

Sir J. Lasregton expired 


} ahd in America, the Government should have 
“Ay mination of force, whether th any of 


to atthe on spe 2 Great Powers the be- 
sine eras waded ry the less 


neal rere an of ning on he mera | 
feat no, salemee sonia :be 


tile ‘penicy ae mconse 


any acci- 
viee; . Nothing we ete ste CERES 
than the statement that a considerable number of 
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| After some further discussion, in which Mr. Kinnaird, Sir |: 


mez | J. Elphinstone, Lord F ermoy, Captain Talbot, and Mr. Stans- 
oy, (tae took part, Mr. Tindsay: at ope o’clock) moved we Bee 
‘chairman report progress —The motion was opposed 

‘Palmerston, but on a division was carried by 31 to 28.—Pre- 





Obituary. 

Baroness Rutaven.—Baroness Ruthven died on the 18th 
as at Freeland, eae Me She aah Lettie dente a " 
a arth barge, b HAs a On, the extinction of one male line 
by the death of her brother, fifth Lord 


1806, Mr. Waiter Hore, of Harperstown, county Wexfo 
whom she had a meee issue. The ae Wextord, by | Sts 
her eldest son, an officer in the Rifle Brigade. 


Miss Lucy Arkin, —Miss Lucy Aikin died at Hampstead 
on the 29th Jan. in her 83d year. The En English version of the | 
“ Adventures of 
was from her pen. She was an author from her seve 
year many articles in the reviews and magazines and in the |, 
‘Annual Register were hers. The first work of im rtance 
which appeared in 1818, and. which rapidly passed throug 
w a) 0 and w Pap! 
several editions. The memoirs of James. the First followed 
aie of Charles the Firat in 1838 ; the Life of Addison in 


Witrram Dyce, R. Ate, grave had not closed over the 
remains of William H Hunt—the most literal and ‘natu- 
ralistic of our pain one. who was ee in the 
themes he had chosen, the humblest of English artists—ere 
Death remoyed another, who differed most widely from him 
in style, manner, mind and education. (On Monday last | ran 

buried, on Sunday died William Dyce, the most 


painters, a man who seldom executed 


a work which ved page d and grave subject, whe was 
no great colo Roped r merely. a learned sca Be oh 
ee @ severely scho 


draughtsman, tatsiioan 4 of | humour, a literary champion for 
his in Art, almost the ideal of 2 Royal Acaderhician, 
and a man still in the prime of artistic life—William ” 
was born at Aberdeen, in 1806; his father was a ph 

of some reputation, and a Fellow of the 

attention was early directed to mural decoration and. orna- 
mental design 1837 he* publislied a pemphics on the 
———— tof Schools of Design, then recently established 
eS the Government. Re sg he was appointed Inspector of 
2 rovincial Schools: that office.—At me 
himse gh sh Consecra- 
tion of Archbishop Parker,” and he was selected, with other 
artists, to decorate the Houses of Parliament. He exhibited 

a cartoon, “ 


of LF mace Be and a ine yusane of the 


oF | suane in fealcte ta ré, since 
th | finished in the House of Lords. Tn 1648 he ’ peries 
a [rm at raion of th Ques Arthur.” T 
i De, { ur; e 
there | Generosity" t . Art ee ee ig tn es 
0 > van- 
pe TR Se 
of the wlio ‘se ing Arthur's ” is one o' 
the the works, an honour to the Palace of'| to 
Westminster, but, unfinished. At Osborne, Dyce 





At T by, the uj of a leas re-boat, Majorgiiol- 
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SUNS irae Pp. pi ote Cian 


—<At Cannes, France, ) Charman, Esq 


force, whether in the navy oF) Charente. 


of Rolando,” so 1 lar with the 
a tees ee eee 


Room, Farinas, to await the orrial of the 


~ ; BF Beott tf to Pepe: C 
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Appointments. 


a. a ig me Esq., H. M. a at Madrid, to be Consul at 
et mr. John Duval succeeds Sir 

EL Lefonteine in cetipenhi of Lower Canada, and 
r. Drummond takes the ne Judgeship thus made vacant.— 
ee ge is to hay: e vacant Irish’ representa- 

e position in the House of Lords.—J. W. Trutch, Esq., to 
be oat for British Columbia. 





Army. 


men. The yote for the Mili. 
tia ‘is increased by £32,000, for the reason that “a a larger num- 
cover- | ber of men are expected to come u ee training during 1864- 
655” a yn en muesiet oo _ ge in.conse- 
quence ¢ num t proved 
oeerg ee wee was Gatinoaiad aot pane year. This (says the Army 
and Navy Gazette) more than’ consoles us for the military loss 
we shall sustain by the i of the Yeomanry, if, in- 
deed, the saving of £46,000 thereby occasioned} did not. of it- 
self make up for the tment, 


ORDER OF THE Batu.—The Queen has been graciously 
pleased to 4X orders for the prpcatpent of Major-Gen. Ca- 
— kms the local rank of Lieut.-Gen. while in 

the troops in New Zealand), tobe a Kni tegen 
Sender afthe Rahs also Lt. Col. Gamble to be a C. 


The late fearful catastrophe a at Quebec, by which 11 lives 
were lost, is described elsewhere ———Lord Albert Leveson 
Gower is about to be gazetted to the 2nd Life Guards, which 
will now have its full complement of subalterns for the Are 
time for several years past.——Ool.: Yorke, ©. B., late of the 

D ns, succeeds Major-Gen. Crutchley as Com- 
mandant of the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea. Col. 
Yorke rtill suffers acutely from a wound sooteed at Balaklava. 
——By the death of .-Gen, pee . R. Scott becomes 
a Maj.-Gen. on the fixed estab,, and Maj. the Hon. W. J. Col- 
ville, a Lt.-Col.—Amongst the Ms rl who polled at the re- 
cent "Brighton election was Gen. Sir Arthur Clifton, Colonel 
of the Royal Though 92 uae of age, the gallant 
veteran walked to the poll, to'vote for the Conservative can- 
didate.-——The following officers have been appointed Aides 
to the new rh ideas = ara of India: Lt.-Col. Blane, 52nd 
Light Infantry ; Major Vicars, 18th Royal Irish; Capt. R 
in | Baring; of the "late ist European Cavalry; Lt. the Hon. A. 
Stewart, R.HLA. 

AB OFFicn, Feb. 26.—Scote Fus Gds: Ens and Lt the Duke of 
Athole to be Li 1 Sore Capt, v Thomas, who ret ; Neil Douglas to be 
\Ens and Lt.—Brevet. Broanditoas consequent on wept $1 Mee 
Gen pethenen 4 Col Walter Hamilton to be tie 
Ist Ft, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Dundas, 12th, to be 
leted q service, to be Cols: Byt-Lt-Col Canoliy, De De Ad. 


ualifying 
in Canada; Lt-Col Priestley, 42nd Ft; Adams, 49th; Wilby, 
4th; and Greer, 68th. 








Navy. 


ORDER oF THE Batu.—The Admiralty have recognised the 
claims which Vice-Adm. Sir Alex. Milne and Vice-Adm. 
a C.B., have established for a mark of distinction on the 

HM. by a wane them for the mili order 
EO. B. Sir 8. Wiseman, Bart., and Capt. Sullivan, 
have also had the honour of ©. B. conferred on them for their 
gallantry in New Zealand, These appointments are gazetted. 


eae, ar, ‘70, has arrived at Spithead from the Mediter- 
he is to be paid o “all standing,” at Sheerness, as 
she is to take the place of the Hdinburgh, 60, Goma ship 
at Leith, which vessel is to proceed to the Nore to be dis- 
mantled and put out of commission, the oe and crew 
being turned over to the es al te or is being 


ted with ee the mag = ~~ a 
uehk cient . +e & pow squadron 

which 3 would be at Y, once f fe the event of war. 
—tThe Magera, 6, fron te. se. st. troopship, at Devonport, hav- 


an | ing been found fa a defective state, is to be paid off.——The 
Bulldog, 6, is to be brought forward immediately for commis- 
sion, intended to serve as a tender to the new commander-in- 
chief in the West Indies.—-—-The terms for the sale, to a pe 
stock company, of the extensive Armour-Plate, Stee 
ee of ee Brown and - reas. Atlas sia 
works, Sheffield, em upwards workpeople, 
haye just been comple The new company will be styled 
ST TeT nee, aeons: snd, 1s ratiel hae bos 
one on s e present partners re 
an interest ee ee Or which Mr. J Brown 
will act as +—A Swedish sloop-of-war ig in this 
port.—The Re @ Italia has sailed for Genoa. The 
Aurora, 39, andthe» Heotor, 84, have goiie from ‘Spithead to 
Channel fleet from the 





ip noe ara era: ¥ BSeymour to Royal Adelaide, V 

Caldwell, to command steam-reserve at Portsmouth.—Commr 
Madden to Peterel, y Watson, pro-Lieuta: Sir John Swinburue to 
Wilkinson to Asia; Geneste 
to Conqueror; Pe Aa Weld, G. 


|B Binks, Garforth and Maclean to in; GW Allen to to Me 


to Princess Wj Hommich to Cura- 
os rey D ea a to tes Sir iG St V Ki rgeons: MeBSwiney 
aes tobe cy aie om, (ataif) to nog 
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Promotions Fron New ZRALAED Services.—To be Capt: Comm 

—To be Commrs: Lts Downes and Alexander.—To be Lt: 

-Lt Hammick.—To SP Se oe Mr Messer, Assist-Surg.— 

The Admiralty bave alo iar bly noted :” "Capt Bulliven aireed pro 
ourably noted :”’ Seat Saat y 

rvice in New 7 Zealand; Vo Phillimore; Lt 
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Easther; Assis 
in Hudson, Cecil F Mie 
shipnees; W Yon, 0 to Abit ag 
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s ie gl gg ote | a future occasion’ we hope to do it jtitice in deta, THB] g 
| Netw Bublications. Taste rata sf atlarys priya one 

. G.' W. Carleton, of this city, ims published an amusing | Indeed, we hear that the English publishers have 
Lh ees oa and) Advenaenen if Pricdts it the compliment of purchasing some hundred copies. 
Mies O Reilly. These sketches appeared originally in the New Tisai uy geld WrnpeRy ta neal ; 
York Herald. Their authorship is ascribed—and tightly,|. ov. o14 and well known Knickérbocker hab again changed 


officer Federal ' owners. It is henceforth to be called The American Monthly 
a one service. ‘They relate to the} 7 iterbocker, and is to be edited by Professor J. H. 


hkl WRIA: 6 125 































































































































” and “Othello,” are among the plays which have been 
a . siinain's “ Midsummer 
Dream” music, it will be remembered, was incidental 

to the pl: Resin Wan: 190, gomenennomn to Ined bis. ge 


Civil various phases written ‘ nius to any garb of a great work. His contem- 
Tiida tale in f Poni ie pas once | ABnew: ‘The March number, prepared under this géntleman’s | plated 0 J on the subject of ne cRempest,” wns delayed 
partly tn prope Sad pasty, tn verse, episit they re supervision, has just been published. The editor announces | and ur led, among other causes, from the difficulty in 
martial and satirical. Private Miles favours the war, but does that “ the changes intended will be fully unfolded ia the April this ; but even had he laid himself open to animad 


On this account, he would doubtless have been able 
to , in extenuation, the production of a work analagous 
in ce to subject whieh ‘had puggested it—a defence 
Ww cannot be set up on behalf of any of the Shaks- 

operas.. The wretched travesties of some. of our 
eat, poet’s works which were applied to musical purposes 


not hesitate to ridicule certain features of mismanagement on 
the part of those who conduct it. His satire is lavished, too, > ' 
epon divers New York politicians.  Tamunsiay: Fikl¥ ana’-ite| O0##" We wish saoness 09 the etkerpstze 
devotees come in for a good share of his rather sarcastic fun,| [t is stated on camped ts Fog pray co- 
which is pointed and intensified by his skilful biographer. ‘of the Poems of Jean Ingelow have been . this coun- | g ; 
Thi latter is particularly happy in his report of the Miles = This fact is gratifying, since it shows that: the shouting | Ts tne of renal) Gotetel wliseniice in whch Boakepulte 
O'Reilly banquet, given by dignitaries of this ety, at which, | of Mars has not altogether drowned the silver voice of Apol-| Tis thon held. 
with true Celtic propriety, everybody was presént except the |1o—that, even in time of civil war, there are still ears and TA tod haptatton ot comedy to the purposes of opera, pre- 
hero of the occasion. Nor has this sympathetic and discreet | hearts that listen for the sweet harpings of peace. We are|cedents may be found in the “Barber of Seville” and “ Fi- 
editor failed of success in other portions of his work. The | glad that this new English poet has so soon and so readily Pyaar paca ya nhl ahr Meinesin te 
songs—sung by Mr. O'Reilly {and others—have been’ selected | gained a hearing in America. It was our privilege \to be the s have been particularly cited by our contemporaries in 
with judgment and taste, except injone instance. “The Idyl of | first among local newspapers to call attention to her superior ication of the process just applied, for the first time, to 
the Iron Clads,” “The Captain’s Daughter,” “ A Cabinet Photo- | merits as a Poet; and we doubt not it will be our pleasure} Goldsmith’s comedy. This argument, however, is singularly 
graph,” and “ A Health tothe Man from I-ow-a,” are especially | hereafter to chronicle her brilliant progress to a deserved |’ all Thatta une a a ao anlenrdbinenes 
humourous and pungent. The ditty relating to the O’Kane | eminence in literature—Her Puems are published by Messrs. | thoge short which serve to connect together the va- 
seandal, however, is in very bad taste. Among the few seri-| Roberts and Brothers, of Boston. rious musical pieces being sung to the old Italian “ recitativo 
ous bits of verse, that the book contains, we select the follow- | | Rumour is kind enough to say that Tennyson’s new poems | parlante,” in which rs posompan ying a is usually 
ing, 6 commendable for picturesque effect, and for tender, | —probably the long promised “ Boadicea,” and “Enoch the | HOt, mone, Micligivis. Tian tHe net nen inedene 
solemn sentiment. The editor describes it as a“ quaint and | Fisherman”—will be published very soon.—Robert Browning, very al ht in the cases referred to—just sufficient to give a- 
uncouth, but touching and soldierly song.” It is called “The | also has prepared a new volume of poetry for the press—A drat purpose to the music. The sparkling and epigram- 
Review:” . dialogue, which forms the chief merit of these old eo- 
« Morituri te salutant,”” medies, entirely Gennoeasn ie work changes its form into 
Say the soldiers as they pass 


F one wholly m » in which the literary element has 
Not in uttered words they say it, no place; and the genius displayed by the composer is the 


number,” and “ will be such as to satisfy all conservative 









collection of Longfellow’s poems, translated into French 
prose, has just been published in Paris.—A Russian translation 
of Shakspeare, by M. Ketcher, has been published at Moscow, 


But we feel it ag they pass; aud has passed to a second edition.—A new edition of Pope’s| only criterion of success, On the other hand, if we seek for 
Wa ies Ste Giaoae: bo Pariah Poetical Works is announced in London, under the editorial | the perfection of the @ opera—that is, the mixture of 
¢ salute you as we pass.” : 


spoken comedy with music, we find it in the French opéra 
comique—that, charming form of musical comedy which seems 
to have reached its ax in the joint productions ot Scribe 
and Auber. These works, however, were of homogeneous 
a a ei brilliant, polished, epigrammatic dialogue, and 
genious plots of the tist oe originally contrived for 
musical purposes ; and the distinct elocution and capital act- 
ing of French singers, in parts not previously identified with 
er histrionic artists, leave no room for those disparaging 
comparisons which are generally inevitable when our stage 
vocalists have to sustain characters in adaptations. 


supervision of Rey. Whitwell Elwin. 

Thackeray's unfinished story—commenced, as most readers 
are doubtless aware, shortly before his death—is to be pub- 
lished in the Cornhill Magazine. It is entitled “ Denis Duval,” 
is autobiographical in form, and will extend through four 
numbers of the periodical. A London paper prints the criti- 
cal testimony of “a favoured friend, who was permitted to 
read it: before it was handed over to the printers,” and who rv- 


Gallant chiefs, their swords presenting, 
‘ Trail them proudly as they pass ; 
Battle banners, torn and glorious, 
Dip, saluting as they pass; 
Brazen clangours shake the welkin 
As the marching columns pass. 
Naught of golden pomp or glitter 
Marks th veteréas =f they pass ; 
Travel-stained, but bronzed and sinewy, 


Pe pay Sn De eran : marks as follows : Holding these canons of art, what shall be said when a 
Te salutant,” as they pass. “It is singularly perfect for a fragment, as the conclusion ean Seo wrirksg te oft such as “ She Stoops to Conquer,” in which 
readily be guessed—indeed, wonder has been expressed as to how | the wri is at least as important as the plot, is turned into a 

On his pawing steed the General the author would have been able to extend his tale over the re-} dialogue opera,—that is, a mixture of music and talk,— 
Scans the waves of men that pass ; quisite number Of months. The style, too, is admirable.’ scarcely any of the original dialogue retained; but, instead 
ae be + ew at times are misty, The story will be illustrated from drawings by Mr. Walker | thereof, a paraphrastic jumble, in which the epigrammatic 
pi a mre as they amie aan wibde after « @ esign by Thackeray himself. point of the author is mostly ee by the commonplace of 
As the stalwart ve - Pe w being y the adapter? This is what Mr. Fitzball has done,—he has 
rea Meanwhile it is announced that the house of the great hU- |} taken Goldsmith’s comedy, jammed it up into three acis, cut 

O, our co gone before us mourist, at Kensington, is to be sold, as also his books, furni-| out the character of Mrs. Hardcastle, stuck in some jingling 
pn Oe ak movin be io ture and curiosities. This we are sorry to hear. At least his — for tee ri to tes be She pe ox bap 
muse more to caren Chi library ought to be kept together.—Miss Thackeray, whose | ®2¢ Summ: © comecting dialogue, with a boldness 


. Dipping colours as you pass— that, if it have no other merit, at least shows unlimited self- 
Heaven accord you Sesng com confidence. Occasionally a few lines are left intact, but more 


frequently whole speeches are altered even when no advan- 


charming “Story of Elizabeth” gave such “earnest of suc- 


Prac o cess” in literature, is the author of the story called “Cousin 


‘Vtg? lished i Cornhill tage of compression is gained. Thus Goldsmith makes Miss 
To the souls of all our perished, Phillis,” lately pub! in the ° Nevill fo bay'ot yotuls ” si? 

Sal 4 ig Marlow,—“ As I live, the most intimate 
Pg: hag schpeertymery 3 —_ A new book, by George Augustus » is antiounced in friend of Mr. Hestings, my admirer ;” but Fitzball improves it 


London. Itis called “ After Breakfast ; or Pictures Done With 
A Quill.”—The publication of the correspondence of Napo- 
leon the First has been interrupted on account, it is alleged, 
of its coarse, and, in some cases, indecent personality.—The 
death of Ventura de la Vega is announced. He-was one of 
the best dramatists in Spain, and a successful lyrical poet, 
and was a member of the Royal Academy of Madrid. 
—a—__—— 


MR. MACFARREN’S NEW OPERA. 


As with wasted ranks we i 
And we murmur, “ Morit: 
4 Vos salutant,” as we pass. 

The ‘illustrations in this book, eleven in number, are from 
drawings by Mr. Edward Mullen, an artist of peculiar excel- 
lence among the comic limners of the day, whose pencil is in- 
spired, in no common degree, by humour and fancy. 


We cordially commend to novel-readers The Wife's Hoi- 
dence . W. G. arpers. 
dn, 7 Me WG, Wie, el send 7s Hee | 4 atts of She Stoops o Cnguer” spear i 
Select Novels.” It is a deeply interesting story, and it inter- ‘our columns of last week. Here is one more elaborate, from 


ests to a purpose. While exciting the emotions, it makes a} #2 able weekly paper.: 


direct appeal to the Intellecton very importast social Pam pode are e ruthless da ht ont Sa 
question. Its scene is laid partly in London, and partly in| ghuse and distortion at their hands. It has often been urged 
Somersetshire. Its characters are few in number, and are | as politic to take m piece ae ee - - ee a bon Borah a4 ae Bros Seen now 
vividly drawn. Th presents two: ext‘ of yee eTprN iT SET ee wh the motion ania portion at least of its theatrical suc” longer considered as the “ inspired idiot” that hie was held to 
illustrating the importance of a wife's evidence in civil Cases ; | c¢ag must follow it in its musical adaptation. But this argu- | be fn the last century. It might then be permitted to a Dr. 
the other illustrating the importance of a wife’s evidence in | ment is extremely weak and unsound. A piece for dramatic | Johnson to snub “ poor Goldy” in person ; but we must pro- 
criminal cases. Of course the author argues that the wife's tation succeeds from one or more of three causes—| test against similar liberties being taken with his works by a 
evidence in favour of the husband, ought to be admitted ‘in 

criminal cases, and thus that the rule of English law, exclud- 


thus:—“ Dear cousin, Mr. Marlow is the intimate friend of 
my lover, Mr. Hastings,” &c. Again, when Marlow is di- 
rected on his way to“ where four roads meet,” according to 
Goldsmith, Tony oe says :—“ Ay, but you must be 
sure to take only one of them ;” but the adapter, who scems 
deeply im with a mission for alteration, reduces the 
point to, * Yes, but you only take one of them.” The adap- 
tation having to be made, and admitting the consequent ne- 
cessity for compression and abridgement, we yet fail to disco- 
ver in these and many similar instances any result beyond 
the self-assertion of Fitzball versus Goldsmith. In short, the 
book is a clumsy jumble, and clever as is some of Mr. Macfar- 
ren’s music, his work does not reconcile us to the literary im- 
fos nee involved in the text on which lie has wrought. Mr. 
itzball has earned a certain kind of reputation as a melo- 
dramatic author of the blood and blue-fire school, which used 
to prevail at the theatres on the south side of the river; and, 
bably, in his absorption in that peculiar branch of dramatic 








from the eparnyaes anntee of its plot, the development of| Fitzball. 
character, or the y and wit of the dialogue. Now, as} Mr. Macfarren’s music, although superior to most of the 
to the first of these qualities; an involved plot, from which works recently produced at the Royal English Opera, will 
ing her testimony, is wrong. We cannot pretend to decide | frequently arises s0 much of the pleasure of mere theatrical | scarcely raise the reputation of the composer of “ Charles II.,” 
so knotty a point. For the rest, the story wins our strongest | representation, is unsuited to the purposes of a stage musical |“ Robin Hood,” and “Jessy Lea.” As in those works, so in 
bation, for its reat life, its pictures of character, and ita| WT, in which the action should be so clear and lé as to} the present, there is an evident effort to impress an English 
appro , P ’ be almost intelligible in mere pantomime. The development | character on the music; but the robust phrases by which this 
excellent plot. But we need not mar the reader’s pleasure in| of character in an opera is the province of the music rather |is attempted are in such close association with passages of 
this latter by rehearsing its’ incidents, Enough to say that) than of the words, which can never do more, in such a work, | French pn 8 and Italian suavity, that the general effect 
they are skilfully devised, and wrought to the desired effect, | than furnish the composer with a few > = suggestive indi-| is composite rather than national and individual. The opera 
and at tines with a touchin pathoo- cations, to be filled up and amplified by his genius. In those | opens with a dashing overture, cleverly and brilliantly instru- 
with power, al genuine an & operas which contain most dramatic characterisation, as in| mented ; commencing with a rugged phrase, evidently inten- 
“They give scope, also, for a fine talent at description of do-|the works of Weber and ‘Muyerboct especially, the libretto | ded to indicate the English character of the work, and eading 
mestic scenes, and for occasional touches of satirical humour. | will be found to be bald cold in com with ‘the | to an allegro, the oe theme of which is a polka-like me- 
vivid colouring and intense passion of the music. There is | lody, afterwards the subject of one of the most popular songs 
Mr. Charles, Scribner, of this city, has published, in two | \jttle in the mere words to develope a Bertram, a Marcel, or|in the opera. The introductory duet for the two ladies, “ Oh 
handsome volumes, a History of Hnglish Literature and the|® Caspar; but the music given to those characters is as dis-| Summer eS graceful and flowing, and well written 
7 b L. Craik. LL.D. Professor of tinct and individual as any verbal treatment by a t dra- | for the voices. Hardcastle’s song, “What is this love ?” 
English Language, by George L. , iad OF! matic could have been. Then again, as to polished and | is elegant in style, but wants that specialty of melody which 
History and of English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. witty dialogue—how is it possible to preserve the continuity | is requisite for popularity. ‘Tony Lumpkin’s song, “ The cun- 
It is the best book of the kind that we have ever seen, and | of ee — ~~ lar pomp e Aroralle ning eae ord Sig Goldsmitb’s song, “ The 
teve i , been published. This | ° to make room for the and concert- ree Pigeons, en int or humour or any kind 
wo believe it: to bethe:best thit hanover — ‘caitii | ed pieces required for musical purposes? It is quite true that | of interest.’ Passing several oat pieces, all more or lo well 
judgmient is formed from a general though careful e the classical drama has frequently been laid under: contribu- | written, but wanting in that vitality which alone confers per- 
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